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A QUICK, LIQUID 
ESTATE 














Vital to any estate plan is a life insurance 
program, for life insurance is the 
quickest, sound method of creating an 
estate for the family. It is the business- 
like way to provide liquid funds for meet- 
ing expenses of settling an estate, without 
sacrificing valuable assets; as well as a 
practical means for building a retirement 
income for the individual. 


You, as a life underwriter, play the lead- 
ing role in the drama of estate building. 
Through your efforts, your insistence, an 
estate can be provided without delay. 
Interested? You will find it pays to be 
friendly with 
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LIFE SALES 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Re- 
vivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 


(000 Omitted) 














Ratios 
1952 
over 
Month 1950 1951 1952 1951 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
EG. satan $1,750,000 $2,032,000 $2,031,000 —0% 
Nee aS 2,304,000 2,287,000 2,179,000 —5% 
ee 2,403,000 2,417,000 2,495,000 3% 
BM as io awa 2,165,000 2,250,000 2,571,000 14% 
eae 2,271,000 2,384,000 2,803,000 18% 
oe 2,270,000 2,258,000 2,589,000 15% 
. Sea 2,285,000 2,183,000 2,442,000 12% 
\ ee See 2,513,000 2,135,000 2,319,000 9% 
BR. weve sue 2,468,000 1,946,000 
Tee 2,595,000 2,283,000 
WN, Wewiewdere 2,692,000 2,446,000 
a eee ane 2,954,000 2,535,000 
OME nc cceeks $28,670,000* $27,156,000* $19,429,000 8% 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
Ms * patiaideates $1,140,000 $1,352,000 $1,466,000 So 
Se 1,207,000 1,291, 1,487,000 15% 
MD Soe cece 1,489,000 1,557,000 1,725,000 11% 
RS Ge scewes 1,352,000 1,510,000 1,743,000 15% 
eee 1,462,000 1,522,000 1,692,000 11% 
OS 1,426,000 1,485,000 1,690,000 14% 
Sex ncees 1,404,000 1,472,000 1,679,000 14% 
eee 1,785,000 1,467,000 1,571,000 7% 
BES. sitwaiows 1,447,000 1,292,000 
a 1,406,000 1,557, 
_ ea 1,372,000 1,556,000 
2 ESS ee 1,458,000 1,577,000 
Sn ere $18,070,000* $18,838,000* $13,053,00( 12% 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
i ctedid es $423,000 $395,000 $382,000 —3% 
SS eee 456,000 424,000 454,000 7% 
_ eae 514,000 486,000 530,000 9% 
Sy siins as-0 468,000 466,000 497 000 7% 
err 503,000 505,000 537,000 6% 
OE ©. waaakds 454,000 475,000 464,000 —2% 
BNE «ae ecu 413,000 420,000 420,000 0% 
ER ee 414,000 424,000 442,000 4% 
Ee 411,000 449,000 
ML ~ arate eta 500,000 481,000 
eee 455,000 453,000 
PME cca wae 389,000 436,000 
ee ere $5,400,000* $5,414,000* $3,726,000 4% 


| 


of 








GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 





CONTRACTS 

NE Aor seaiets $187,000 $285,000  .+$183,000 —36% I 
ee ere 641,000 572,000 238,000 —58% 
Se 400,000 374,000 240,000 —36% 
| er 345, i 274,000 331,000 21% 
ek ae 306,000 357,000 574,000 61% 
| ee ae 390,000 298,000 435,000 46% 
ES ainrste- bbs 468,000 291,000 343,000 18% 
seizes 314,000 244,000 306,000 25% 
__  Saeees 610,000 205,000 

ae 689,000 245,000 

DEO Teetccaw 865,000 437,000 

., EE 1 126, 000 522,000 

Oe Cowes nes $6,341,000* $4,104,000* $2,650,000 —2%e 


*Including Year-end Adjustments. 
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HE statisticians of the Metropolitan Life last month 
6 forte some interesting figures revealing out- 
standing gains in mortality among our older people. 
“Between 1930 and 1949 the death rate for women in 
the United States fell 25 per cent in the age group 65 to 
74 years, and 20 per cent at 75 to 84 years. Men of 
advanced age also showed a drop in mortality, but not 
as large nearly all the gains have been made since 
1936—that is, in the period following the introduction 
and development of the sulfa drugs and later of the 
antibiotics. These improved methods of treatment have 
reduced the death rates in the 65 to 84 age group from 
all the principal causes—cardiovascular-renal diseases, 
cancer, pneumonia and influenza. i 

By itself the above seems quite wonderful. Digging 
a little deeper, however, we find this improved situation 
has created another problem. Dr. Howard A. Rusk, 
professor and chairman, Department of Physical Medi- 
cine and Rehabilitation, New York College of Medicine, 
outlined a part of it before the annual meeting of the 
International Claim Association. In his opinion, this 
lengthening of the life span has created America’s 
number one problem. The doctor believes that it tran- 
scends any agency or group and is the responsibility of 
the nation as a whole. “As our population becomes 
older, it can be expected that the incidence of chronic 
disease and its resultant physical disability will increase 
correspondingly ; studies indicate the higher the age 
group, the greater the percentage of chronic disease and 
disability. In the National Health Survey, 1935-1936, 
the following incidence rates per 1,000 persons were 
found of persons with a chronic disease or impairment 
on a given day, over 65 years of age, 515; age 45 to 
64, 309; age 20 to 44, 177; age 5 to 19, 70; and under 
age 5, 34.” 

Dr. Rusk then points out that in many chronic diseases 
specific measures are lacking to effect a cure. As a 
result, rehabilitation is necessary to teach those afflicted 
by disability to live and to work as effectively as possible. 
The balance of his talk dealt with such measures. 
(utside of military service and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
‘ration, facilities are not adequate for this type of work. 


§ ‘bviously, as progress is made in the medical field, we 


can probably look for the length of life to be extended 
still further. Equally so, the number one problem of 
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taking care of diseased or disabled oldsters will become 
greater. 

The role that life, accident and health insurance 
could play is not mentioned. Perhaps the doctor felt his 
task was to emphasize the problem—his audience being 
insurance people could draw an obvious conclusion. 
On the other hand, since he believes the problem is “the 
responsibility of the nation as a whole,” he may have a 
different solution in mind. 

Some years ago, after polio insurance became fairly 
common, like other publishers, we received considerable 
material from the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. Nowhere in this literature was it suggested 
that individuals, in addition to contributing their dimes, 
might also help the cause by taking out polio insurance. 
We recall a long talk with local headquarters on this 
matter. Our feeling was that most parents could afford 
such coverage—$2.50 to $3.00 per annum per person. 
Consequently, the more people that had coverage, the 
more that could afford adequate treatment and contribu- 
tions could be used for those unable to afford insurance, 
for research and for equipment. We believe everyone 
should join the “March of Dimes” but we also believe 
that in these days of record employment most parents 
should be able to invest little more than the cost of a 
carton of cigarettes to assure their child of adequate 
care if polio strikes. 

The problem of the aged, particularly those disabled, 
is in some respects akin to the polio problem. It will 
be handled by various governmental agencies and by 
individual initiative. The political agencies will par- 
ticipate to the extent that private means fail. Inversely, 
as private means succeed there will be less need for 
governmental intervention. 

It would seem that the above facts and figures 
constitute a very persuasive sales approach to both 
individuals and businesses. In the first category, the 
points to be stressed are: with advances in medicine, 
the span of life is being lengthened ; this is turn means 
that the chances of being disabled in sunset years are 
likewise increased ; the best means of preparing for these 
contingencies is life insurance. The same points are 
equally effective for a business. In addition, retirement 
plans help to keep good employees during their working 
years; make it possible to retire older, less efficient 
workers with adequate income and bring in new ones. 
Many a business today hangs on to oldsters who have 
long since passed their peak only because they hate to 
cut off their income. 

Of course, over all, both individuals and businesses 
will have to pay for taking care of the aged and the 
disabled. They can do it on their own initiative and 
get the full credit. They can shirk the responsibility 
and some governmental unit will collect the necessary 
funds from them in the form of taxes and then claim 
full credit. It is not a case of who is going to pay the 
cost—it is a matter of how it is to be paid. Private 
enterprise not only gives rights; it also entails obliga- 
tions. The extent we have failed to meet such obliga- 
tions is reflected in general by social legislation now on 
the statute books. Our success or failure in the future 
will likewise be recorded. 
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fandpoint of individual policyholders 





ind the business... 


“How much Life Insurance should a 
| man own?” 


“How are premiums figured?” 


“Why are policies so long?” 
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During the past year, question-and-answer Rien 
advertisements have proved an effective way +e a DOEED 4 
to bring the messages about life insurance to | Ee 
the public at large. i RS ee 
The Institute has explained how life insur- " , 
ance operates. It has highlighted certain so- Starting the week of October 13, 
cial contributions. It has helped in the fight these messages will appear in 475 newspapers 
against inflation. and in six major farm publications across the 
son bot For 1952-53, the Institute of Life Insur- country. All told, these new messages about 
ance will continue to explain these broader your business will be presented to an audience 
ome aspects of life insurance. In addition, the of about 50 million—the policyholders and the 
“sly campaign will be extended by including more ublic upon whose good will the success of the 
questions that are of prime interest to the life insurance business and of the life insurance 
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E HAVE all heard talks 


and read articles extolling 


the virtues of various 
management techniques in a life 
insurance agency operation. By the 


same token every man in this room 
has developed what he considers a 
good method of building a successful 
sales organization. In my humble 
opinion there aren't any really new 
ideas of how to effectively manage 
a District or General Agency staff. 
Thus, in my discussion of how we 
built a better organization by de- 
veloping the team concept—the idea 
that every man in our Agency is a 
valuable member of our team regard- 
less of record—I am not proposing 
a new idea. But, I can tell you that 
this team feeling of the men in our 
office has produced great dividends, 
not only in increased production, but 
also in better morale, greater pres- 
tige, and most of all, a feeling of 
belonging. 


Similar Problems 


The problems in our office are 
similar to the problems you gentle- 
men have in your organizations. We 
have a staff of three assistant man- 
agers and twenty-nine agents. Of 
these 29 agents, 6 are good pro- 
ducers, do a good job every year. 
Two others are “eager beavers,” 
men who are striving for promotion. 
These 8 agents will perform well in 
spite of management. Then we 
usually have four or five new, or 
relatively new, men in the business. 
They present a challenge which we 
think we understand and can solve 
through our training methods. Our 
big problem revolves among the re- 
maining 16 men—60% of the staff 
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MARTIN M. GUON, C.L.U. 
Manager, Metropolitan, 
Chicago 


—the experienced, average agent, 
who knows just about what he will 
earn each year and has long ago 
adjusted his standard of living to 
those earnings. He intends to work 
for the company until 65 and he has 
habituated himself to his present 
more or less leisurely pace. 





I have always felt that the feeling 
of “belonging” whether it be to a 
club, church, athletic team or even 
political party, is an impelling, moti- 
vating factor to do. | was appointed 
to my present agency a little over 
two years ago. From the moment 
of my introduction we dwelt entirely 
on the idea that we are all members 
of the same District team and that 
regardless of record every man was 
a valuable member and played an 
important part in the success of the 
District. 

We emphasized the point that as 
members of this team each agent had 


National Association of 


two inherent rights—one, to deter- 
mine for himself the degree of suc- 
cess he seeks and, two, the right to 
obtain 100% cooperation from man- 
agement in his attempt to reach that 
goal. We expected from the agent 
only two things—sincerity and an 
honest day’s work. 


First Step 


The first step in the transition 
from talking about team play to 
doing something about it began with 
our three assistant managers. As 
assistant managers their main func- 
tions up to now were training men, 
office supervision of their staff, com- 
pleting audits and some recruiting 
Since most district man- 
agers consider assistant managers as 


activities. 


the key men of the organization, it 
seemed only logical that they assume 
the lead in developing the teamwork 
idea among the agents. It was, there- 
fore, necessary to change in their 


own minds the entire concept of an | 


assistant manager’s job. We wanted 
them to realize that they were, in 
fact, associate managers and, there- 
fore, had the right to give orders, 
assume responsibilities, and make 
decisions. 

Here are some examples of how 
we accomplished this change. We 
placed the assistant managers in com- 
plet® charge of the agency room. 
When an assistant manager makes a 
decision it is final. All educational 











meetings are conducted by the assist- | 


ant managers. At first they didn't } 
do too well for they had not had the § 
experience of holding meetings, but f 
now all three perform excellently on J 
the floor. Frankly, they do a better § 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Life Underunriters Meeting 


UILDING morale 

the most important functions 

and yet one of the most elusive 
which the general agent or manager 
is called upon to perform. In speak- 
ing to you on this subject | am fully 
aware of my inability to cope with 
it adequately. I claim no distinction 
in this field. Most of you are familiar 
with the L.I.A.M.A. study which 
was made a few years ago and which 
resulted in publishing the four well 
known booklets on the subject of 
morale. I can hope to add but little 
to their findings but I am willing and 
glad to present my views to you in 
the same spirit that a physician may 
present a theory regarding the treat- 
ment of an unconquered disease. In 
this you will find that 
principles are amplified rather than 
methods. 


is one of 


discussion 


Morale 


What is morale? The L.I.A.M.A. 
study says, and I quote “A person’s 
morale with respect to his job con- 
sists of his mental attitude toward 
all features of his work and toward 
all of the people with whom he 
works.” This definition connotes or 
implies a sense of satisfaction with 
his work, with his working condi- 
tions and with his working associ- 
ates. I believe it prevails in the 
minds of most people. 

\Vinston’s dictionary defines mor- 
ale as “Mental state, especially as re- 
gards zeal, determination, hope, de- 
votion and the like, which may make 
a man or body of men capable of 
endurance and of persevering with 
courage in the presence of fatigue, 
di couragement, etc.” This defini- 
tion implies not only the “satisfac- 
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EDWARD L. REILEY, CLU 
General Agent, 
Mutual Benefit Life, Philadelphia 


tion” indicated by the former but 
also a driving power which may be 
produced by motivation. 

| propose to discuss morale on the 
basis of the first of these definitions 
and then add a few thoughts on 
motivation to cover the second. 





Morale Building is really a simple 
process—but a most exacting one. 
It consists of applying human, chris- 
tian principles to common sense busi- 
ness operations, It is not the process 
which is difficult but its execution. 
It is somewhat in the category of 
the forward pass. When you plan 
it on paper or on the blackboard each 
man is assigned a specific function 
and the process is quite simple and 
logical. But when you try to exe- 
cute it, human weaknesses and fail- 
ures step into the picture as well 
as the opposing eleven, and the effort 
is frequently unsuccessful. 


execution. 


with our 
Thoughtlessness, compromise with 
principles, negligence and human 
weakness are the common errors 
which we commit and constitute the 
opposition force. If we can overcome 
these human frailties we will most 
likely be able to score. 


So i “As 


Ten Essentials 


Let us be specific. I shall enumer- 
ate ten elements closely associated 
to Morale Building, which if carried 
out would certainly bring gratifying 
results. I predict that each one of 
you will readily acknowledge his 
own ability in each of these ten fields 
—but I doubt that many are satisfied 
with their execution of them. 


Proper selection—and post selection 

Adequate training 
a. To building confidence 
b. To eliminate confusion 

Friendly agency associates 

Opportunity for growth 

Fair and equal treatment for all 

An efficient office 

Prompt and cheerful help 
needed 

Frequent personal contact with the 
agent—and genuine interest in 
him 

Ample recognition and encourage- 
ment 

Keeping his wife informed and in- 
terested—and building her morale, 
too. 


when 


These are certainly the common 
sense functions of an agency builder. 
We all know how to do them. If 
we perform them well we achieve 
job satisfaction. But if we perform 
them with the heart as well as the 

(Continued on the next page) 








Morale Building—Continued 


mind, we achieve morale—and loy- 
alty too, if that is not included. This 
is an opportunity frequently over- 
looked by each of us in the pressure 
of business affairs. I should like 
to illustrate the possibilities by a 
few examples : 

Take the item of adequate recog- 
nition. In 1951 an agent passed the 
half million dollar mark in his pro- 
duction, earlier than any previous 
year in his experience. We picked 
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PENSION 
ENDOWMENTS 


One of the more attractive 
and salable contracts on 
today’s market is our Pension 
Endowment. 


$10 monthly income (120 
months guaranteed). Issued 
to mature at 55, 60 and 65. 


At maturity age 65, the annual 
income is 7.9% of the cash 
value. The dollar-rate monthly 
income is $6.58 per $1,000. 


Increased insurance available 
through Family Income Riders. 
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up the phone to extend congratula- 
tions, remembering that recognition 
is a morale function. We learned that 
the agent was spending the week-end 
with his wife in New York City, 
celebrating their wedding anniver- 
sary. With a little trouble we lo- 
cated his hotel (and here the heart 
stepped in) and we sent the con- 
gratulatory message to his wife, to- 
gether with an orchid. It arrived 
just before the dinner hour. The 
warmth of the hastily pencilled note, 
received from the agent the follow- 
ing day, was ample testimony that 
we had scored. 

Here is a case of office efficiency. 
One of our agents applied for a pol- 
icy on his 15 year old son. Our 
New Business clerk spotted it im- 
mediately and called it to our atten- 
tion. It was processed promptly but 
again the heart took over and we 
dispatched a personal letter of con- 
gratulations to the son. We wanted 
to make that boy feel good. We 
closed the letter with a highly com- 
plimentary remark about his won- 
derful parents. When that boy’s 
mother expressed her thanks on our 
next personal meeting we knew that 
the good will we had created was 
far greater than the effort we had 
made. 


We try to treat all agents fairly ; 
and are really annoyed at men who 
come late to meetings. On a recent 
occasion when one man showed up 
late our first impulse was a repri- 
mand. We squelched that, however, 
and were glad we did when we 
learned after the meeting that our 
agent was late because his child 
suffered a severe injury as the re- 
sult of a fall that morning. Natu- 
rally the tardiness was excused. But 
we went one step further. We dis- 
patched a color-picture book to the 
injured child. The father’s greeting 
on the following morning was ample 
evidence that the impulse had been 
good. 


You Come First 


Each of you could recite similar 
situations from your own expeti- 
ences, I am sure. But we don’t do 
it enough. If we constantly work 
at those ten cardinal principles and 
if we will think with our hearts as 
well as our heads, I doubt that we 


will have any severe morale prob- 
lems. 

But there is one more item to be 
considered. The 11th, if you please; 
which completes the squad—the cap- 
tain of the team. And I refer to 
your own morale. Make sure it is 
good before you build others. Clear 
the atmosphere of doubtful factors 
—get right with your company, with 
with 


your agency program, your 
agency associates, and especially 


with yourself. This is the number 
one step in Morale Building. 


Motivation 


Now let’s talk about motivation 

the thing which adds _ the 
and determination” to persevere 
thus completing our second defini 
tion of morale. I am_ thinking of 
motivation which makes for higher 
individual productiveness. I think 
that part of our job has added sig- 
nificance today because of two fac- 
tors. First, must produce 
more business in order to maintain 
their living standards in this period 
of rising prices and costs. Second, 
in an average twelve-man agency 
an increase of $100,000 per man is 
the equivalent of five new $250,- 
000 producers. 


“zeal 


agents 


Before discussing the “how” of 
motivation, let’s discuss the “who.” 
Purpose is the “Open Sesame” to 
higher accomplishment. It provides 
the driving force of achievement. It 
fixes the only ceiling over the earn- 
ings of a life underwriter. It is my 
conviction that a man may succeed 
far beyond his wildest hope but never 
beyond his purpose. 

We must select them, either 
man with a purpose or a man in 


whom we can develop a_ purpose. | 
e . a 
seed in the world wont 


The _ best 
grow on barren soil. And since pur- 
poses vary greatly among men, it 
is obvious that motivation is not 4 
“group” job. 


Our prospects fall in three classes: | 
Figst there are some men who /have| 


a purpose (frequently that is what 
brought them into the life insurance 
business). I recall a young man 


fresh out of college whose single ob-| 


jective was to marry the girl of his 
choice. But they had decided that 
that event must be postponed unt! 


his annual earnings reached a cef- 
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tain amount. His purpose was to 
reach that goal in his first year. 
While he was new to the life insur- 
ance business he earned that sum, 
in spite of the fact that it repre- 
sented a very unusual achievement 
for a man of his age and experi- 
ence. What is more, he continued 
to earn that amount for several years 
thereafter, until his goal was raised 
to a higher level by a new purpose 
in life. When we find a man with 
a purpose, we should recognize it, 
we should encourage it and help it 
along, we should refer to it often 
and never let him lose sight of it. 
To motivate this man is no diff- 
cult task. 

Second—some men acquire a pur- 
pose without any help from us, | 
have in mind a young man who en- 
tered the business six years ago. 
In his first few months he learned of 
the Million Dollar Round Table and 
immediately decided that that should 
be his goal. He qualified for the 
Round Table after twenty months 
in the business, and by the end of 
his fourth year was a Life Mem- 
ber. Fortunate indeed is the gen- 
eral agent who has many men in 
either of these categories. 

The third group are those in whom 
a purpose must be borne. This is 
by far the most numerous group and 
here is our challenge. 


Emotional Base 


Purpose rests on emotion as a 
base. The desire to accomplish is 
fostered by an anticipated emotional 
experience. The late Fulton Oursler 
said, ““‘The rewards of our labors 
lie in the victories of the heart.” 

Purpose is borne with a vision 

when a man begins to visualize 
the emotional reward of a given ac- 
complishment, It is much like the 
little boy who sees himself in the 
role of Robin Hood, King Arthur 
or some other popular hero. It is 
nurtured by recurring thoughts, and 
a growing belief in his own capacity 
to do it. It blossoms into determina- 
tion when a plan points out the way 
and a resolve is finally made. 

Someone asked the late Harry 
Houdini, the greatest magician of 
all times—a man who had probably 
experienced more thrills than any 


(Continued on page 96) 
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To celebrate our Twenty-Fifth Anniver- 


sary Year with us. Come join our poli- 
cyowners and agents who have been as 
sociated with us for these long years. 
Our policyowners—because our service 
fulfills their every need; our agents—be- 
cause of our liberal commissions and 


wholehearted cooperation. 
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JUVENILE PROGRESSIVE 
PROTECTION POLICY 


Here is a level premium policy built to fit the financial and emotional 
pattern of the average family. Fathers can start their sons ‘growing 
into a man's estate’’ without carrying large amounts of life insurance 
on a child's life. Cash values mount up rapidly during the early years 
— providing educational funds, if necessary. When the child becomge~ 
21, the policy automatically increases five-fold, while the premiums’ re- | 
mairnthexsame. | “7 


. P ive Protection — | i 
A Head Start on’ a Lifelong Insurance Estate ~~ oie $25,000 ot Age 21 me 











Total Monthly Life Income \ ee ; ? 
Age at Annual Total Cash Premiums Cash Profit at Age 65°° ~~ ~/,- 
Issue Premium at Age 65° to Age 65 at Age 65° or Male Female / 
0 $228.65 $30,801.10 $14,862.25 $15,938.85 $189.65 $168.79 
5 260.20 29,861.35 15,612.00 14,249.35 183.90 163.64 
10 300.50 28,789.10 16,527.50 12,261.60 177.30 157.76 
15 350.70 27,327.75 17,535.00 9,792.75 168.30 149.76 


® and ** Include accumulated dividends at present schedule which is not guaranteed. 
**Monthly Life Income — 120 months certain and for life thereafter. 










Example: $5,000 Progressive Protection increasing 
to $25,000 at age 21 — issued at age | 


Available for education, emergencies or business opportunities. 


Progressive Values Through the Years 











At Age: ul 18 21 35 
Cash or Loan Value $1,773.40 $ 3,367.10 $ 4,145.80 $ 7,684.70 
*Cash from Dividends 304.75 669.85 876.65 2,751.75 
*Total Emergency Fund $2,078.15 $ 4,036.95 $ 5,022.45 $10,436.45 
OR 
Paid-up Estate $6,361 .00°* $10,463.00°* $11,998.00 $16,830.00 
*Dividend Accumulations 304.75 669.85 876.65 2,751.75 
*Total Paid-up Estate $6,665.75 $11,132.85 $12,874.65 $19,581.75 
Total Premiums Paid $2,343.00 $ 3,983.10 $ 4,686.00 $ 7,966.20 
*All dividend illustrations based on present schedule — not guaranteed. =, 





First dividend contingent upon payment of entire second year premium 


**$5.000 prior to age 21. f 
(Issued at ages 0-15. In New York State 5-15 and at ages i)“ 
0-9 with return of premiums death benefit to age lO) / \ 


—_ 1 
LIFE INSUKANGE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, aikenett TS om 
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ORTGAGES on real estate 

are the second largest in- 

vestment medium of the life 
companies today. What the future 
of this investment medium may be 
is therefore of paramount impor- 
tance to all of us. 

But before we project ourselves 
into the future let us turn back and 
review some of the conditions and 
practices in this field in a period all 
of us can still remember—the prior 
boom period of the late twenties. 
The overall business climate then as 
now was one of general optimism. 
Predictions by many respected busi- 
ness leaders were to the effect that 
a new era of business expansion and 
prosperity had bloomed. There was 
no limit to the heights prosperity 
would reach. 

As we know this favorable busi- 
ness climate and accompanying easy 
credit resulted in the vigorous 
growth of stock market speculation. 
Perhaps in not so dramatic a fashion 
but of equally as robust growth was 
the widespread real estate specula- 
tion. 


Soundest Investment 


Spectacular real estate specula- 
tion then was chiefly in investment 
type properties—office buildings, 
apartment buildings, hotels, stores 
and specialty properties such as auto 
showrooms, banks and etc. In the 
later stages much of the new build- 
ing in these types of properties was 
to tulfill only phantom needs. Most 
of this speculation was financed 
either directly or indirectly because 
of stock market paper profits. It 
Was a traders’ market—not one 
solidly based on supply and demand. 

Today we have no such specula- 
tion orgy in investment real estate 
based on trading alone. Yet it is 
true large fortunes have been made 
in this type of real estate but they 
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have been made by men who antici- 
pated the ground swell of a very 
real pent up demand for space. The 
amount of new construction in office 
buildings, apartment buildings, hotels 
and in some measure stores has been 
limited indeed. Rent restrictions and 
a remembrance by lenders of past 
excesses has seen to that. On these 
accounts it is our belief that in the 
main mortgages on investment type 
properties where intelligently under- 





The author graduated from Columbia 
as an electrical and mechanical engineer. 
These talents were first employed as a 


builder from 1913-1921 in California. 
Since then they, along with experience 
gained, have been used to correctly 
judge investments (no recommended loan 
has been in default since 1934). Last 
year, Mr. Warnecke placed some $110,- 
000,000 worth of mortgages in residential 
property, serviced $300,000,000 worth 
and brokered $27,000,000 in industrial 
loans—mostly bond issues to finance 
construction. He employs some 300 
highly qualified people and his clients 
range from the largest life insurance com- 
panies and banks to small home builders. 
His work is characterized by penn 
investigation of every angle—he usually 
accepts only three out of ten residential 
deals offered. Since his nationwide ex- 
perience covers pre-World War |, the 
booming Twenties, the depression of the 
Thirties, World War II and this post-war 
building and inflation boom, his opinions 
are based on a very solid foundation. 


This is the first of three articles. 









written are the soundest investments 
in our real estate economy today. 


Speculation in single family house 
developments in the late twenties 
however, was not entirely lacking. 
At that time you may remember the 
flood tide of families turning to 
suburban living had just begun in 
greater volume. House builders 
built five or ten houses a year. It 
was the exception who built as many 
as a hundred. There were none to 
compare with present day builders 
who build anywhere from one thou- 
sand to five thousand a year. 


Houses Then and Now 


Of course house sales in that 
period were harder to make too. 
Buying a house then was probably 
the most important thing the aver- 
age family ever undertook. Seldom 
a house was bought before a family 
man was well launched on his busi- 
ness career. Relations and friends in- 
spected and criticized. Pennies were 
counted and there was much discus- 
sion on ability to pay taxes and make 
the mortgage payments. It was a 
real investment not to be entered 
into lightly. The attitude toward the 
moral obligation to repay the mort- 
gage debt was very real and seriously 
considered. 


From the financing viewpoint the 
first mortgage anywhere from sixty 
to sixty-six percent of value ran 
from three to five years and was 
usually without principal payoffs. 
Usually a second mortgage of per- 
haps twenty percent ran for an equal 
time but called for substantial payoffs 
every three to six months. 


Compare all this with today’s con- 
ditions in the single family house 
field. The suburban form of living 
is firmly established and growing 
stronger. Developers design and 
build whole integrated miniature 
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Mortgages—Continued 


cities within two to three years. 
Financing is usually for twenty or 
twenty-five years on a one mortgage 
self liquidating monthly payment 
basis. But this mortgage many times 
is either for the full value or ninety- 
five percent of the value of the 
house. Who buys these houses? 
Young people, newly established 
families in the majority of cases. The 
earning capacity of the husband is 
not yet fully established. Many 
times the approach to buying the 
house is like that in buying a car. 
“Tf we can’t keep up the payments 
we'll turn it back.” 


Adverse Possibilities 


How will all this affect you and 
me who are responsible for serv- 
icing these mortgages. Will the 
changed attitude of the buyer to the 
mortgage debt mean we will get 
quicker repossessions as the deter- 
mination to scrape and pinch to pay 
the mortgage charges and to hang 
on at all costs does not exist? Will 
it mean that in the event of even a 
small recession, foreclosures will 
quickly mount as many owners have 
not firmly established their earning 
capacity and have at best savings 
that will last them only two or three 
months? Will it mean that what 
repossessions take place will be at 
such book costs as would make a 
resale difficult in a declining market ? 
Could it be that the guarantees of 
principal that we may have relied 
on may result in our monies in de- 
faulted mortgages being frozen in 
long term government debt at low 
interest rates when money market 
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OLDIREPUBLIC 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Specialized Insurance Service 
Safeguarding Consumer Credit 


JAMES H. JARRELL, President © HOME OFFICE: Chicago, Illinois 


REGIONAL OFFICES: Birmingham + Columbus + Denver 
San Francisco + Tulsa *» Washington 


FRATERNAL RESULTS 


In 1951 overall fraternal benefit 
societies achieved gains somewhat 
comparable to those realized by the 
old line companies. There was only 
one exception and that did not have 
to do with insurance. The number 
of Lodges decreased from some 
86,000 in 1950 to 82,921 in 1951. 
The other figures as of year end are 
as follows: In Force, January |, 1952, 
$9,118,280,618; Juvenile Insurance in 
Force (included in above), $1,144,- 
477,682; Number of Policies (in- 
cluding 1,650,585 juveniles), 8,958,- 
671; Number of Social Members (not 
insured), 883,003; Certificates Writ- 
ten in 1951, 681,706; Insurance Writ- 
ten in 1951, $933,080,651; Total As- 
sets, January |, 1952, $2,260,266,818; 
Current Liabilities, $107,145,949; 
Certificate Reserves Reported, $1,- 
755,088,535; Total Income in 1951, 
$320,121,463; Total Disbursements in 
1951, $222,021,794; Death Claims 
Paid in 1951 (included above), $90,- 
563,305; Refund Dividends Paid in 
1951 (included above), $14,888,865; 
Benefits Paid since organization, $6,- 
924,421,861. 











rates are high? It is our belief that 
much of this can take place. The 
question then arises as to how best 
can we protect ourselves for such a 
possibility. 

The first step as we see it would 
be to analyze the organizational 
set-up and the capabilities of the 
servicing agents. They are the first 
line of defense in protecting the 
mortgage investment. Many of them 
probably came into the field with the 
advent of the FHA. A good number 
perhaps know just the paper work 
of FHA procedure and have had 
no actual mortgage underwriting 
experience or mortgage servicing ex- 
perience in a difficult period. Their 


collection procedures may be weak. 
Their set up for the rehabilitation 
and sale of repossessed properties 
may be non-existent. They may he 
on the very ragged edge financially 
and running with skeleton statis 
now that fees for originating mort- 
gages have been cut. Remember it 
takes a tremendous volume of servic- 
ing of single family house when 
there are no originating fees to run 
in the black with today’s operating 
costs, Eliminate the weaker servicers 
or reconcile yourself to the possibility 
of subsidizing them. 


Anticipate 


Second, formulate a more or less 
detailed set of policies and _pro- 
cedures for the handling of delin- 
quent mortgages and _ repossessed 
properties should they occur in 
volume. This should cover opera- 
tions both within your 
ganization and in your dealings 
with your servicing correspondents. 
Nothing is more exasperating or 
more morale shattering to a corre- 
spondent in difficult times than to 
have a lender who doesn’t know 
what he wants and who takes six 
months to go through the red tape 
of various committee approvals to 
OK a simple recommendation as to 
the handling of a property. Outline 
the procedures in written form to 
your correspondents so that they 
are familiar with them. Let them 
know if they can spend $100. for 
preserving or protecting a property 
if need be before getting umpteen 
committee approvals. Let them know 
the size and kind of an organization 
they will have to have to rehabilitate, 
manage and sell repossessed prop- 
erty. If some of their executives are 
not experienced in those phases of 


own Or- 


the business they could get schooled | 


in them now. At least they could get 
to thinking about possibilities and 
ways of handling them so that it 
would not be a new idea and a 
shock to them later. 

When difficult times come,- they 
may come suddenly and in heavy 


volume. All of us saw too often the | 


frantic thinking and haphazard plan- 
ning that went into the handling of 
repossessed properties in the early 
thirties. That was costly to all of us. 
Let us be prepared should we need 
to meet this condition again. 
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OOKING backward on more 

than thirty years of personal 

underwriting experience I can- 
not help but be impressed by the 
progress made in underwriting in 
general, and especially in the sub- 
standard field, and also inspired by 
the change that has occurred in the 
importance of the lay underwriter’s 
job in the selection and classification 
of risks. As I reflect upon the latter 
my thoughts go back to the days 
when the underwriter performed 
largely clerical and almost perfunc- 
tory duties ; such as reviewing appli- 
cations, examinations, and inspec- 
tions for omissions or discrepancies, 
conducting routine correspondence 
and looking after service in general. 
His responsibility, if any, so far as 
actual underwriting was concerned, 
was confined to the non-medical as- 
pects of risks. Most often these 
functions were under the control of 
the medical director. The under- 
writer was given little or no author- 
ity for the approval of other than 
clearly standard business. All bor- 


derline, substandard and otherwise 


doubtful cases were referred to the 
medical director, actuary, or a selec- 
tion committee. His future then 
_seemed very limited. 


Numerical System 


With the rapid growth of com- 
panies following World War I, and 
the marked advances made in medi- 
cal science, medical directors found 
it necessary to devote more and 
more of their time to research and 
keeping abreast of developments in 
medicine and surgery, in addition 
to the appointment and direction of 
an increasingly large staff of ex- 
aminers. Furthermore, this growth 
placed a burden upon them to de- 
velop and direct health and welfare 
programs for company employees. 
The need then for trained lay as- 


* Second Vice President Northwestern National. 
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sistance was apparent and urgent. 
The adoption of lay assistance was 
also sound economics in home office 
operations. This was one factor, 
though not the most important, 
which motivated Hunter and Rogers 
when they developed and initiated 
the use of the numerical valuation 
system; the most important factor 
being the need of a system to stand- 
ardize company underwriting. We 
owe much of our position to these 
distinguished men, although it is 
probable they did not envisage the 
far-reaching effects that obtain in 
the status of this generation’s lay 
underwriters. 

In the past many 
an underwriting or selection com- 
mittee, which made the final deci- 
sions on many of the more doubtful 
cases. Today few exist. I think we 
can term that the horse and buggy 
system, which added materially to 
underwriting costs and hampered 
service to the field. 


companies had 


The home office underwriters are 
today justifiably recognized as im- 
portant men and women in their 
companies, and hold a_ respected 
position in company management 
and operations. In that we can take 
due pride and comfort. If we had 
not discharged our responsibilities 
in a creditable manner, our status 
today would probably not be much 
better than it was thirty or more 
years ago. The fact stands clearly 
for all to see. Lay underwriters now 
do the majority of the selection work 
on both medical and non-medical 
factors. It is and always will be 
necessary for us to consult with the 
“Doc” and get the benefit of his 
judgment on matters which require 
the skill and knowledge of a trained 
physician. To him we must look 
for information concerning new de- 






velopments and techniques in the 
medical and surgical fields. We 
must also consult with the actuary 
occasionally to get his opinion on 
statistical and related problems. 

We must recognize that we could 
not have attained our present status 
without the help of the actuarial and 
medical professions and the com- 
pany executives who have given us 
our opportunities. Consequently we 
should and do regard them as our 
benefactors. I implore you not to 
lose sight of this fact, yet at the 
same time I urge you to do every- 
thing in your own power to increase 
your knowledge of technical matters 
independently of them, so far as it 


is possible. We should never let 
ourselves be complacent in_ the 
thought that we know all the 


answers, but rather strive earnestly 
for improvement, which we can only 
do by constant study. 


Cooperation 


The importance has been stressed 
many times before this group and 
the HOLUA of the need for the 
closest kind of co-operation between 
lay underwriter, medical director, 
actuary, agency department officials, 
and in fact other departments of the 
company, such as accounting and 
policyholders’ service. It bears re- 
peating today by quoting from Henry 
Jackson’s excellent presidential ad- 
dress before the HOLUA in June, 
1942. Speaking of the selection of 
risks, he said: 

“This task is assuredly of the 
utmost importance, but requires 
integrity rather than originality. 
It can never be performed success- 
fully by means of some fantastic 
and simple formula. It requires 
brains, patient mastery of statis- 
tics, mature judgment and the 
utmost in co-operative effort be- 
tween skilled medical men and 

(Continued on page 110) 
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INSTETUTION AL 


FEW generations ago, our 

ancestors were able to live 

much the same kind of lives 
in their old age as they did in their 
youth. Nowadays, the world is 
changing so fast that we of the pres- 
ent generation must be adjusting 
our living habits more or less con- 
tinuously. This puts quite a strain 
on the human machine. A lot of in- 
telligence is required to keep pace 
with the modern world. 

Business, like the individual, has 
faced the necessity of making in- 
creasingly more frequent adjust- 
ments to changing conditions. If 
you have any doubt of this, just 
compare what you are doing today 
with what occupied your time ten 
or fifteen years Sometimes, 
you may wonder what kept you so 
busy then. But almost surely you 
will be struck by the difference in 
the character of the problems we face 
today. Government intervention was 
hardly a threat. Mass selling was 
of little concern to our agency forces. 
Directly placed loans were known 
but their volume was small and 
they were not an issue. No com- 
pulsory sickness insurance laws had 
been passed. You can doubtless 
think of many more illustrations. 


ago. 


Three Areas 


If we are to keep pace with events, 
we must plan for the future. We 
must try to foresee possibilities be- 
fore they occur so that we can be 
ready for them and make the proper 
adjustments expeditiously. Of 
course, | know that we are doing 
this already to a greater or less de- 
gree. It occurs to me, however, that 
there are certain areas of planning 
in which we are not doing all that 
could or should be done. 

It helps me to think of planning 
n our business as falling into three 
trata. 

First, there is the operational plan- 
ing—the decisions that must be 
nade about day to day methods of 
doing business. Shall we discon- 
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tinue sending out second premium 
notices? Shall we change our sys- 
tem of agency accounting? These 
questions may or may not relate to 
detail. They are more likely to affect 
the immediate fyture than the long 
term. Rarely do they impinge out- 
side the company—sometimes not 
even outside a particular depart- 
ment. 


Higher Policy 


Second, there are the company 
questions of higher policy. Shall 
we go into the group insurance busi- 
ness? Or the individual accident 
and health insurance field? What 
kind of a program should be de- 
veloped for recruiting and training 
home office executives? These are 
questions of considerable import. 











BRUCE E. SHEPHERD 
Manager, Life Insurance Assn. 
of America 


Generally, they involve decisions 
with a long-range effect on our com- 
panies. Sometimes, they may in- 
volve companies other than our 
own. Usually they have little or no 
effect outside the life insurance busi- 
ness. 

Third, there are the problems that 
involve the whole institution of life 
insurance. They are too big for 
any one company to solve alone. 
They are usually characterized by 
their long-term implications—a fact 
that may sometimes be obscured by 
the long-term character of the busi- 
ness itself. More often than not, 
they involve important social and 
economic questions. They may have 
national and even international rami- 
fications. 


Need Attention 


Of course, it is impossible to draw 
any clear-cut lines of distinction be- 
tween these three strata. They over- 
lap and intertwine with one another. 
But the higher up we go, the more 
difficult and complex become the 
problems which confront us. 

We are probably doing a reason- 
ably good job of planning in the 
first two strata. I doubt that we are 
doing so well in the third. 

What are some of these broad 
institutional areas that appear to 
need our attention? First, I propose 


(Continued on the next page) 








Institutional Planning—Continued 


only to outline a few of them, not 
to venture any answers. That would 
only serve to get me into trouble. 
Then, I want to consider how we 
might go about trying to solve them. 

Although specialists in the sci- 
ence of mortality statistics, we have 
not yet found a satisfactory way of 
dealing with the mortality of modern 
warfare. Is it or is it not an insur- 
able risk? We may conclude that, 
in the usual sense, it is not. Can we 
then deny all responsibility for find- 
ing some means of doing something 
for the dependents of those who 
meet death as a result of modern 
warfare? There are signs that we 
cannot shrug the problem away 
with the expectation that nothing 
will be done about it. Pressure to 
expand the use of National Service 
Life Insurance in the United States 
and the consideration by the Con- 


gress of legislation designed to meet 
the consequences of a hostile attack 
of catastrophic proportions are some- 
thing more than straws in the wind. 


Pensions 


During the last ten years, pension 
plans have spread by leaps and 
bounds. The life insurance business 
has underwritten a fair share of 
these plans but there is still one 
aspect of the problem that it has 
not successfully met. Most plans, 
as now underwritten, tend to im- 
pede the mobility of labor. Until 
benefits are fully vested, a worker 
cannot change employers without 
suffering a loss in his pension equi- 
ties. This defect has been criti- 
cized by labor and labor has threat- 
ened to find its own solution to the 
problem if we do not. 

Much thought is being given today 
to the problems of aging. Our popu- 
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lation is getting top-heavy at the 
older ages. The ratio of the work 
ing population to the total is dimin 
ishing. Something should be done 
to make better economic use of those 
who reach retirement ages. The 
technique of retirement deserves spe 
cial study and attention. Perhaps 
life insurance should play an im- 
portant part in exploring these possi- 
bilities. 


Social Security 


The last five years has been 
marked by rising demand for vari- 
ous forms of sickness and hospitali- 
zation benefits. The life insurance 
business has not done badly in meet- 
ing this demand but we are just be- 
ginning. We are learning as we go 
along, making some mistakes in the 
process. One of the difficulties that 
is always likely to accompany any 
plan of insurance covering a risk 
partly under control of the person 
insured is misuse of the insurance. 
The claim rates go up—malingering 
develops, fees increase—solely be- 
cause of the existence of the insur- 
ance. Perhaps we could get around 
that kind of trouble by working at 
the problem from the other side. 
Perhaps we should concentrate on 
the prevention of claims. Work is 
already being done toward develop- 
ing rehabilitation programs. The 
possibilities of preventive medicine 
through better education, traveling 
clinics and a better understanding 
of hospitalization needs are being 
studied. But there is still much to 
be done and doubtless much. that 
the institution of life insurance is 
well qualified to undertake. 
Sometimes, I feel that we have all 
become so highly charged with the 
idea of security that we may have 
lost some of our perspective. A 
few years ago, we had no “social 
security” in the political sense in 
either of our countries. Old people 
and other dependents got along 
somehow. Frequently, the “‘some- 
how” was by help from their fam- 
ilies—sometimes immediate and 
sometimes not so immediate. No- 
body thought he had the right to 
expect his government to take care 
of him. Families were often a little 
larger in those days. Everything 


was not quite so highly industrial- | 


ized. People lived a little closer to 
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the soil and were a bit more rugged 
and independent than they are today. 
These conditions made it easier for 
family style social security to work. 
But | submit that our collective 
character suffered a severe blow 
when we came to look for help from 
the Government and allowed the 
pressure to be taken off the family. 
The family unit is one of the strong- 
holds of the free and democratic 
way of life. I would like to see it 
built up and nurtured and not un- 
dermined. Maybe the institution of 
life insurance can do something 
about that. 


Unions 


The labor movement on this con- 
tinent is riding along at an all-time 
high. That condition is likely to 
prevail as long as the demand for 
labor exceeds the supply. Some 
segments of our business have al- 
ready had considerable experience 
with labor unions—not always pleas- 
ant. There may well be more of it 
before the pendulum swings the 
other way. Is there anything that 
can be done by the life insurance 
business to improve relations with 
its workers and forestall the possi- 
bility of having to deal at a later 
date with unreasonable, irresponsible 
and power-hungry labor leaders? 
If so, it would surely be well worth 
the attempt. 

I have already referred to directly 
placed loans. A surprisingly large 
part of life insurance funds invested 
today take the direct placement 
route. This method has been bene- 
ficial to both borrowers and lenders. 
Yet, it is the subject of much con- 
troversy within our business. More 
thought could be given to the prob- 
able effect on our business and our 
economy of a continuation of this 
rapidly developing trend. I suspect 
that such studies would demon- 
strate that there was much more to 
the problem than appeared on the 
surface. 


Politics 


These are some of the compar- 
atively unexplored areas that lie 
within our reach. You will note 
that some of them have a distinctly 
political flavor. The life insurance 
business has been traditionally cau- 
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tious about becoming involved in 


political issues. Perhaps we have 
been too cautious. The soundness 
of that position is itself a question 
which could well be examined in the 
light of existing circumstances. 
Maybe the time has come for us to 
play a larger part in the effort to 
put a stop to the adventures in 
dictatorship that have become all too 
frequent of late. 

By enumerating a few of these 
likely problems, I do not mean to 


sales opportunities offered by this Company. * * * 


vk Re ue 


suggest that they have not already 
been considered nor do I intend to 
imply that we have not already done 
some important institutional plan- 
ning. The work of the Medical Re- 
search Fund and some of the Invest- 
ment Research projects of our As- 
sociation belie any such notion. 
What I do suggest, however, is 
that there is much more to be done 
than has yet been undertaken. 

Well, what can be done about it? 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Institutional Planning—Continued 


A few years ago, Ed Berkeley in- 
vented a little calculating machine 
which he called Simple Simon, after 
the character in the nursery rhyme. 
Simon was built according to the 
principles of the modern electronic 
“Giant Brains” but his mental capac- 
ity was very definitely limited. He 
could tell you that the sum of two 
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and two was four but, since his 
knowledge of numbers was limited 
to four, he had no idea of the sum 
of two and three. Within the sphere 
of his limited knowledge, he was 
infallible. Ask him properly any 
question within his ken and you 
would get the right answer. 

Today, Simon has many big 
brothers with immeasurably higher 
1.Q.’s. But each has his limitations. 
No one yet has invented the autom- 
aton that can give you an infallibly 
correct “‘yes or no” answer to any 
question put to it. When that day 
comes, we can all retire. Until it 
does, we must rely on more orthodox 
methods of arriving at important 
decisions of policy. Some of these 
old-fashioned methods still do pretty 
well if properly used. Too often, 
however, we do not make the best 
possible use of them. 

We are all familiar with the com- 
mittee method of reaching deci- 
sions. We may belong either to the 
pro-committee or anti-committee 
school. Whatever may be our pref- 
erences, I think we would have to 
admit that the type of institutional 
problems I have mentioned can be 
effectively dealt with only by some 
kind of group thinking. They are 
just too big for individual treatment. 

Many of our problems today are 
handled by committees or joint com- 
mittees. The life insurance business 
has probably gone farther than most 
businesses in the surrender of in- 
dividual company autonomy for the 
purpose of solving institutional prob- 
lems. Most of these problems, how- 
ever, are of the more simple variety. 
Our experience with questions of 
broader implication has been neither 
so extensive nor so successful. The 
usual committee mechanism does not 
seem to be entirely appropriate for 
this kind of a job. 


Fundamental Reasons 


There are two fundamental rea- 
sons for this. In the first place, the 
committee is composed of individuals 
who have both individual and com- 
pany opinions to protect. To put 
it more bluntly, they “have axes to 
grind.” They must continually be 
aware of the buttered side of their 
bread. Objective group thinking is 
difficult under such conditions. In 
the second place, committee mem- 
bers, with rare exceptions, do not 


have enough time to devote to thei: 
committee responsibilities. They do 
not do their homework. They do 
not have time to think. For thes: 
shortcomings, they are not to blame ; 
they are the victims of circumstanc: 

If it should be decided at some 
time to give some intensive thought 
to some of these important institu 
tional problems, I should like to see 
them turned over to a group of able 
men who might be free from these 
usual committee impediments. They 
should be told that they need not 
fear a decision which might conflict 
with their company’s interests. They 
should be encouraged to use im 
agination and to be completely ob- 
jective in their thinking. In ad- 
dition, they should be given plenty 
of time. Probably, they should be 
detached from all their other re- 
sponsibilities for a period. They 
might even be quartered together 
in a relaxing environment so that 
the clear thoughts that emerge in 
off hours are neither dissipated in 
a vacuum nor lost in a rush for the 
subway. Obviously, any such group 
should be very carefully selected. 
It would be no place for the muscle- 
bound mind or the “difficult” per- 
sonality. 


Latent Power 


There is latent power in a con- 
genial and mutually-respecting group 
of that kind far beyond the sum 
of the individual capacities. We 
have observed good committees and 
bad committees in action. Some- 
times, a committee seems to outdo 
itself. That is usually traceable to 
the catalytic effect that the members 
of the group have on each other. 
Someday, I should like to see what 
happens when that kind of a group 
devotes its attention to an impor- 
tant problem of institutional plan- 
ning. My guess is that we would 
want to try it again. We might make 
a few mistakes or engage in what 
seemed to be a futile effort. But 
the gtakes are large and we might 
be repaid well for the effort. 

Perhaps you might have some 
doubt about these ideas. That would 
be understandable. But neither we, 
nor our thinking, should remain 
static in a fast-changing world. We 
must constantly be alert lest we fail 
to distinguish between being in the 
groove and being in a rut. 
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HAVE been studying mortality 

for some forty years. My certifi- 

cate of membership in the So- 
ciety of Actuaries quotes, in its 
fourth line, from Ruskin: 

“The work of science is to substi- 
tute facts for appearances and dem- 
onstrations for impressions.” 


In parceling out the work of 
science among the professions some 
things get lost and many erroneous 
conclusions are drawn when ‘im- 
pressions’ appear as facts. 

This discussion deals with some 
limitations to our knowledge, some 
obstacles in the way of determining 
precisely the extent of that ‘adding 
of years’ at higher ages. 

All through my professional life 
| have lived with salesmen—sales- 
men of commodities, of service, of 
insurance contracts, of ‘programs,’ 
of ideas—impatient salesmen. And 
all through that same professional 
life, I have had minor editorial re- 
sponsibilities as to ‘actuarial sound- 
ness. In the task of mortality 
analysis there is much yet to be ac- 
complished before figures on ‘the 
added years’ truly represent  sci- 
entific fact and not just wishful 
appearance. 


Plenty to Do 


We all feel relatively sure that 
the prevention of an accident is 
a benefaction, the compensation of 
an accident an inadequate apology. 
We all feel that the stitch in time 
might save nine. But the work of 
science is ‘a long putterin’ job.’ The 
progress made in the 36 years since 
the 1916 publication of the United 
States Life Tables, 1909-1911 has 
heen tremendous, but has left us very 
much at sea as to some of the meas- 
urements of mortality, or as to the 
extent of the gains in mortality, 
at ages above 65. 


Mortality rates and life tables 
seem simple things. We divide 
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‘lives exposed to death’ at each age 
into the number of deaths at that 
age. Given, for example, 1000 lives 
reaching age 65 in this year, 1952, 
each of them should have been ac- 
counted for by the end of 1953 as 
either a death or a survival. Say 
that 970 survive, and 30 die before 
reaching the age 66, then pes is 97% 
and qes is 3%. As at all ages, pes 
plus qes equals unity. Figuring the 
ps and qs at every age from 0 to the 
end of the life table, perhaps 110 or 
120, we can then build a ‘life table.’ 
By appropriate differencing, sum- 
mation, multiplication and division 
we can set down relationships as 
to life and death. We can get ‘av- 
erage future lifetime’ from any age 
onward. We can establish the frame- 
work of a ‘stationary population.’ 


On page 24 of the volume— 
United States Life Tables, 1939-41 
—there is a graphic frequency dis- 
tribution of the deaths, age by age, 
from such a table. It treats this 
imaginary experience as a cohort of 


100,000 births, born, perhaps, in 


1940, and living through or not 
living through, each successive year 
of life. The isolated peak at age 0 
is succeeded, after the initial preci- 
pice, by a gradual descent to the 
well-worn valley of an ancient river- 
bed, the current having cut deepest 
at age 10, then a gentle upward 
rise, culminated in the rounded 
dome—like an Appalachian Bald— 
the high point at 75, the slope down 
to 100 being steeper than the one 
on ‘the other side of the mountain,’ 
then flattening off to 110 or so. 
Save for year 0, age 75 is the ‘most 
probable’ age at which to die. 


There is no stationary popula- 
tion reality, corresponding to such 
a graph. The graph links those 
surviving the rigors and the chal- 
lenges of the childhood and early 
maturity of the last half of the nine- 


teenth century, with the mid-twenti- 
eth century childhood of a ‘guarded 
race’—and such in-between arrivals 
as make it an ‘olla podrida’ of unlike 
things. The ‘stationary population’ 
—pages 34-35—of 6,281,188 lives 
show 95,913 at age 0; 50,012 at age 
68; 32,016 at age 75; 5,334 at age 
87; beyond which the survivals 
are entirely synthetic—not ‘experi- 
enced.’ It ends with a lone resident 
at age 108, doomed to die within a 
year. If we assume such a cohort 
of 100,000 births to start next year 

-1953—that cell of the experiment 
would last to 2062, a few years 
before the millennial celebration of 
the Battle of Hastings. We do not 
expect next year’s entering class to 
duplicate this sequence. 

Raymond Pearl’s fruit-fly popula- 
tion could be watched from birth 
to death by the same close observer. 
Picking for the yearly entering class 
of humans a fresh 100,000 yearly— 
by a thoroughly random sampling— 
would be a test of pure science more 
demanding than the task Arrow- 
smith set himself and then dropped. 
The controls of the Raymond Pearl 
experiment in lowering temperature 
did add ‘days’ to the lives of those 
flies (years to us). Similar methods 
applying to people would require a 
continuity of interest lasting through 
many, many five-year spans. Fol- 
lowing them through their normal 
lives from now onward might in- 
volve subterranean, Himalayan and 
supersonic adventure. 


Unwarranted Deductions 


Such synthetic life-tables from 
population data are often used too 
trustingly. 

(a) A table says that a white male 
life has ‘an average after-lifetime’ 
from birth of 64.92 years. A worker, 
protesting the delay in his retire- 
ment until age 65, bitterly says: 
“Statistics prove I will be dead 
then.” 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Life Beyond 65—Continued 


(b) A_ hastily prepared report 
says: “American experience as of 
1948 shows 10.3 years of remaining 
life-time for a non-white woman of 
85, but only 3.6 years for a white 
male of 85.” 

(c) The following little table can 
be borne in mind when reading an 
interesting discussion by Martin 
Gumpert in the New York Times 
Magazine section of July 27, called 
“Our Inca Ideas about Retirement.” 


tirement to death at age 60 for 
women and age 65 for men, the 
span will have increased between 
1900 and 1975 by 200% or 300%. 
Surely, great oaks from little acorns 
grow! 

Mortality rates represent simple 
division. Yet in the United States 
demography we know true walues 
neither for the numerator or for the 
denominator. My friends in the 
Bureau of the Census and the na- 
tional Office of Vital Statistics 
struggle decennially against grow- 





Average 
U. S. Population Remaining Lifetime 
D.R.S. ‘Some Facts’ % 
Race Sex Age 1900-02 1948 Increase 
W F 60 15.23 18.1 19% 
W M 65 11.51 12.4 8% 


These comparisons of ‘expecta- 
tions of life’ at these upper ages 
carry reasonable doubt as to the 
extent of the gain—because of the 
inaccuracy of age reporting. The 
‘Inca’ story implies that from re- 


ing odds—following perhaps the 
zeal of the salesman meeting the 
‘stickiness’ of the current of reality. 
From the preparation of that pioneer 
among twentieth century life tables, 
the United States Life Tables— 
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1909-1911, under the direction 0) 
Dr. Glover, published in 1916, there 
has been mention of ‘irregularities,’ 
‘known biases,’ ‘erroneous concen 
trations in certain age periods.’ |) 
the United States Life Tables, 1939 
41, it is stated: 


“Rates of mortality at ages above 
87 are not based on actual statistics 
at these ages, but have been obtained 
by mathematical extrapolation from 
mortality rates at younger ages. 
Other life table functions at those 
ages are based on the extrapolated 
rates of mortality, and may not 
represent actual conditions.” 


Several commonly understood 
limitations are stated in the reports, 
but there has been little publicized 
suggestion as to how to transcend 
them: 


Heaping at ages ending in 0, 2, 5 
and 8 has persisted in enumeration. 
Citizens have shown enthusiasm for 
5 and 10 in merchandizing, and in 
personal and family anniversaries, 
but the cause of the popularity of 
2 and 8 is not clear to me. There 
is no evidence of such periodicity 
in the years of high birth rates. 


Centenarians. Following the total 
reported centenarians in four suc- 
cessive censuses, 1910 through 1940 
the number increased in 1920 by 
20%, then decreased twice, each 
time by 7%—at the very time we 
were believing we were throwing 
death back at high ages. I have been 
unable to get the 1950 Centenarians. 
The 1940 centenarians were 60% 
negro—though only one-tenth of the 
whole population was negro. 


Births and young children. The local 
reporting of births and a few years 
later, the census enumera ion of 


‘recently arrived’ children, have 
shown themselves inconsistent. 
Decennial Comparisons at High 


Ages, between those reported age x 
in ong census, and those age x plus 
10 in the next, have been most ag- 
gravating in their apparent incon- 
sistency—varying by sex and race. 


No Clearly Accepted Base-line. All 
the disparities mean that there is 
no clearly acceptable correct figure 
for aggregate births. While I be- 
lieve that each census has improved 
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in method and that local birth re- 
ports are more accurate, doubts re- 
main as to the exact figure. 


Informed Advance Estimates 
versus Later Reports 


Estimates published in 1937, fol- 
lowing Scripps Foundation consulta- 
tion—Social Security in America— 
forecast the 1950 population as 141,- 
000,000 and the 1990 and 2000 
populations as 151,000,000. The 
1950 Census count, including the 
armed forces overseas, was 151,- 
132,000. The 1937 estimate of the 
population aged 65 and over for 
1950 was 10,900,000. The count 
of those 65 and over in 1950 was 
12.3 million. Thus the 1937 esti- 
mate for 1990 was reached in 13 
years and not 53, or 40 years ahead 
of schedule. The 1950 population 
65 and over was underestimated by 
11%. The Bureau of the Census, 
in a report printed 10 years later, 
in 1947—again with Scripps Foun- 
dation assistance—only under-esti- 
mated the total 1950 count by from 
1% to 3%, but the population under 
5 was apparently underestimated by 
from 20% to 30%, and that above 
65 by some 8%. Shortly after the 
census had been taken, the quotation 
made in August, 1950 (for the 
Washington Conference on Aging) 
of 11.5 million aged 65 and over, 
fell short of the 12.3 million count 
shortly thereafter released as of 
1950 census date by some 7%. My 
own independent guess fell short by 
4% 

Since so many of these estimates 
have entered into social and eco- 
nomic theorizing, sometimes even 
labeled ‘facts,’ the importance of 
recognizing at all times the inherent 
range of tolerance has grown. 


Most of these limitations on de- 
pendability of census data affect 
the denominator exposure, of the 
fraction deaths over exposure. It 
is only recently, from the standpoint 
of the aged, that all states have been 
death registration states. While 
local reports of deaths are believed 
by many population students to be 
more correct as to age reporting 
than the census enumerations, yet, 
with internal migrations, past im- 
migration, many new starts in life, 
we simply do not know how correct 
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even the local reports of death are 
as to age. 

The ages reported in the three 
censuses of 1930, 1940 and 1950 
show mutual inconsistencies. No 
detailed 1950 age distributions are 
yet available at the high ages, BUT 
1,000,000 more than the 1947 ad- 
vance guess is noteworthy. Save 
for centenarian aggregates, which 
were coming down in 1940, ages 
over 65 could have been understated 
in 1930—in comparison with their 
reports in 1940 and 1950. 
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GALVESTON, TEXAS 


The major change in the last 
twenty years may have been the 


mood of such publications as ‘‘Here’s 
your money—come and get it,” 
stressing the advantage of being past 
65. I have long been collecting the 
reasons for age misstatements among 
our citizens. They run like this: 


1. Pride at looking older and being 
younger. 

2. Pride over looking younger and 
being older. 


(Continued on page 80) 
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HOSPITALIZATION CLAIM TRENDS 


OMPANIES writing any ap- 

preciable volume of hospitali- 

zation insurance are becoming 
somewhat concerned because of the 
increasing loss ratios. Reports of the 
companies reveal that the trend is 
definitely and rapidly upward. These 
reports represent the experience of 
both casualty and life companies lo- 
cated in various sections of the coun- 
try and include hospital, surgical, and 
medical expense coverages. Some 
companies have reached the point 
where they are experiencing a rather 
substantial loss on this type of cov- 
erage. 


Several Factors 


The upward trend can be at- 
tributed to several factors, some of 
which are not controllable so far as 
the industry is concerned. Other 
factors may be controlled, or at least 
partially controlled. One of the 
principal factors, of course, is infla- 
tion. The Director of the Bureau of 
Medical Economic Research reports 
the following interesting statistics : 


lf the total amount of the expendi- 
tures for medical care in 1950 is set 
equal to one dollar (the medical care 
dollar), 28.le was spent for physi- 
clans’ services, 23.le for hospital 
charges, 17.2c for drugs and sun- 
dries, 11.7¢ for dentists’ services, 
and 19.9¢ for all other medical serv- 
ices. The figures for these same 
items for 1930 are respectively: 
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31.8c, 13.9c for hospital charges as 
compared to 23.le in 1950, 19.5c, 
15.9c, and 18.9c. These figures re- 
veal that in the twenty-year period 
the hospitals’ share of the medical 
dollar increased 66%. Taking the 
1935-39 period as normal, with an 
index figure of 100, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports that hospital 
rates which averaged 235.3 in 1950 
increased to 257.3 for the first 
quarter of 1951, 


We must all recognize the fact 
that higher rates must now be 
charged by hospitals because infla- 
tion has very materially increased 
their costs, and the industry, of 
course, has no control over inflation. 





From the figures quoted above, how- 
ever, it would appear that hospital 
payments have increased consider- 
ably more in proportion to payments 
for other medical services. Perhaps 
one of the contributing causes is the 
ever-increasing use of new and ex- 
pensive drugs. 


Pause 


Although the industry can do 
nothing about inflation, we can take 
a look at the hospitalization cover- 
ages we are offering, analyze our ex- 
perience, and determine whether 
perhaps the time has come when we 
must revise our policies. Competi- 
tion and pressure from agents and 
agency departments have resulted in 
considerable liberalization during the 
past several years. 

Recent experience indicates that 
probably a greater portion of the in- 
crease in loss ratios is attributable to 
the miscellaneous expense items, 
particularly with respect to those 
companies providing miscellaneous 
expense on the unallocated basis. 
It would seem that payment of the 
full miscellaneous expense allow- 
ance may be expected in practically 
all cases where the insured is con- 
fined to the hospital for as long as 
three or four days, except on policies 
providing unusually liberal limits for 
extras. This is particularly true in 
surgical cases. Many underwriters 
have concluded that the unallocated 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Hospitalization—Continued 


method must be abandoned in favor 
of allocation. Other companies are 
apparently having fairly satisfactory 
experience with policies paying a 
flat amount for each day of hospital 
confinement, the amount being based 
on the number of days confined. 


Incidence of Confinement 


Another factor over which the in- 
dustry can have practically no con- 
trol is the incidence of hospital 
confinement. Many claims are now 
being presented for confinements of 
one and two days because of minor 
ailments that could just as well be 
treated at home. This can be at- 
tributed partly to the attitude of the 
public, but a great deal of the re- 
sponsibility rests with the doctors. 
The public in general has become 
hospital-conscious. The attitude of 
many of those who carry hospitaliza- 
tion coverage seems to be that if 
they are sick, even though the sick- 
ness be of a minor nature, they must 
go to the hospital. It would appear 
that many people are using their hos- 
pital policies as a convenience rather 
than a necessity. 

We must not overlook the fact, 
however, that perhaps we in the in- 
dustry are partly responsible for this 
attitude of the public. As a matter 
of fact, a physician recently made 
that accusation to a group of insur- 


ance executives in a spirit of con- 
structive criticism. His idea was that 
some of our agents in the field are 
perhaps encouraging the unnecessary 
utilization of hospital expense insur- 
ance. Many people get the impres- 
sion that once they purchase a 
hospital policy, it should be utilized 
at every opportunity. No doubt the 
agent is responsible for this in some 
cases. 

Some of the doctors, however, 
must be charged with part of the 
responsibility for the excessive and 
unnecessary utilization of hospital 
expense insurance. In many locali- 
ties it is extremely difficult to prevail 
upon a doctor to make home calls. 
This is particularly true in rural 
areas where considerable mileage is 
involved. It is much more convenient 
for the doctor to send his patients 
to the hospital, and some of us make 
this procedure more attractive to the 
patient and the doctor by providing 
payment for the doctor’s calls at the 
hospital. 

That the practice of promiscuous 
and unnecessary utilization of hospi- 
tal expense policies is becoming more 
or less common is evidenced by a 
letter recently addressed to a number 
of companies by a hospital in Texas. 
The letter inquired as to the attitude 
of the companies in cases where a 
person wanted to be admitted to the 
hospital for diagnostic examinations 
and tests which could be done just 


as well in a doctor’s office. These, 
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people frankly acknowledge that 
they want to be admitted to the hos- 
pital in order that they may receive 
the benefits provided in their poli- 
cies. With respect to the average 
hospital expense policy, premium 
calculations did not contemplate such 
a practice ; neither did they contem- 
plate the ever-increasing claims for 
minor sicknesses which could just 
as well be treated in the home. As 
a matter of fact, many policies pro- 
vide for payment if the insured is 
“necessarily”’ confined to a hospital. 
The continuation of such practices 
can only result in additional limits 
and restrictions or increase in pre- 
miums. 


Clinics 


In recent years thousands of 
clinics have been _ established 
throughout the country, and numer- 
ous minor operations are being per- 
formed in these clinics. Many of 
them, apparently for obvious rea- 
sons, assume the title of ‘‘clinic- 
hospital” or “clinic and hospital.” 
In some cases it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether these clinics actually 
qualify as hospitals unless the policy 
involved includes a rather definite 
and restrictive definition of a hospi- 
tal. Some companies have apparently 
established a practice of recognizing 
hospitalization claims of this char- 
acter. Others recognize such claims 
if the clinic in question has facilities 
for keeping patients overnight, has 
an operating room, and provides 24- 
hour registered nurse service. Some 
policies provide payment of a flat 
amount for tonsillectomies in a doc- 
tor’s office or clinic. 

This discussion is devoted pri- 
marily to claim trends with respect 
to hospital expense insurance, but 
surgical expense coverage may be 
properly considered as coming 
within the scope of the discussion, 
as practically all hospital policies in- 
clude such coverage. ; 

Brief mention should be made of 
a matter that was brought up at a 
recent meeting of the Health Insur- 
ance Council. A letter was presented 
from a committee of dentists urging 
that recognition be given to oral 
surgery and procedures performed 
by dentists rather than M.D. sur 
geons. Some of the operations men- 
tioned, aside from removal of im- 
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pacted teeth and repair of fractured 
jaws, were removal of cystic tumors 
irom the maxilla and mandible; 
treatment of acute infections arising 
in the oral cavity ; closure of orantral 
fistula; removal of foreign bodies, 
and benign tumors. No survey was 
made to determine the practice of 
the companies with respect to such 
operations performed by dental sur- 
geons, but it is believed that a great 
many companies pay for operations 
of this nature. 


V. A. Hospitals 


Another matter that is becoming 
of increasing interest is that of con- 
finement in Administra- 
tion hospitals. At a meeting of the 
National Insurance 
Commissioners a representative of 
the Veterans Administration pre- 
sented a statement regarding pay- 
ment of hospital benefits when an 
insured is confined to a veterans 
hospital because of a non-service con- 
nected disability. It was brought out 
in this statement that although 
the veteran must state under oath 
that he is unable to defray the neces- 
sary expenses of hospital and med- 
ical care, no investigation is made 
by the Administration to determine 
whether the statement is true. It 
seems that under the language of the 
law the statement under oath shall 
be accepted as sufficient. 

It was pointed out that the law 
authorizes the administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs, under such limitations 
as he may prescribe, to furnish to 
men discharged from the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard, medical or hospital treatment 
for diseases or injuries. Under this 
authorization to prescribe limita- 
tions, the regulations, not the laws, 
were amended to provide that veter- 
ans who are potentially entitled to 
other hospital treatment because of 
membership in a union, or a group 
hospitalization plan, etc., shall not be 
furnished hospital treatment without 
charge therefor, to the extent of such 
reimbursement. 

It is under this regulation that the 
Veterans Administration bills insur- 
ance companies and group benefit 
plans for hospital treatment of vet- 
erans who are treated for conditions 
not attributable to military or naval 
service. The Veterans Administra- 
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tion has explained it is handieapped 
in making collections because the 
procedure for attempting collections 
from insurers is based on an admin- 
istrative interpretation of the law 
rather than on the law itself. That 
is apparently the reason the Admin- 
istration has been reluctant to resort 
to the courts. 

It has also been stated by the Vet- 
erans Administration . that federal 
compensation boards have been most 
cooperative, but that prepaid med- 
ical and hospital care programs and 
insurance companies have generally 
resisted payment. No attempt is 


made to collect from companies 
whose policies have exclusion clauses 
or persons carrying policies which 
pay on an indemnity basis. 

Many companies honor claims for 
confinement in Veterans Administra- 
tion hospitals. It is not felt that 
those companies having exclusion 
clauses would object to paying such 
claims were it not for the fact that 
patients are kept in the hospital for 
such unreasonably long periods. The 
average stay in general American 
hospitals is about seven and one-half 
days, while the average for veterans 


(Continued on page 106) 
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counts for business life,’ reports sonal 
good center of influence. Between thousand dollars, and only twenty- Don Halter of The Bowen Company, is free 
1940 and 1950 the U. S. population four percent have incomes of more Inc., Norwalk, Ohio. “For example, “TI 
increased fifteen percent while the than ten thousand. one of our clients, a sole proprietor, hes st 
number of admissions to general We're certainly not fussing with owns a poultry business. We've achie 
hospitals increased more than sev- the idea of a wider distribution of submitted a plan whereby his two “H 
enty percent. The number of births ownership in America’s economy sons can continue the business on toda’ 
in hospitals rose from 1,200,000 to through the medium of stock invest- a co-partnership basis, fully paid for aunt 
2,800,000 or by 133 percent. ment, but investment brokers them- by life insurance. “H 
Q: When did you first think about selves are the first to discourage a eneae 
your family responsibility ? tyro venturing into the market with- eae 
A: When our first child came. out an adequate life program. “Ay 
But if you miss ‘em at the hos- Buying stock for investment pur- 
pital, catch ‘em at home. Look at poses may have been overemphasized sexing 
the “young marrieds” market. 1946 by some of us. Actually, only - 
was the year of decision for more twenty-two percent of all the stock- mas 
than 2,300,000 twosomes. This holders say they have “dividend in- wali 
means the kiddies are three—maybe come” as their motive. And here’s — 
four—years old now. Juvenile life? a real startler: only one percent ac- on , 
quire their certificates as a hedge 7 “* 
ESTATE BUILDING: An inter- against inflation! yo 
esting by-product of the Brookings Many stockholders (twenty-eight provi 
report, “Share Ownership in the percent) are attracted by the glitter 
United States,” which is a survey of capital gain. Or, as Fortune 
sponsored by the New York Stock points out: “They are apparently 
Exchange, is that life insurance motivated by the gambling instinct 
ownership leads stock ownership by and view the market as a sort of 
a score of eight to one. Some ten legalized horse parlor.” It can be . : — 
percent of American families own a fatal fascination. Until such time ' In the case of our young farmer 
stock, four times that number of as a man and his family can afford Clients, we are recommending re- NO 
families invest in “E” bonds, and to lose, he might look at the invest- tirement endowment at 65 because a 
five times as many have savings ac- ment problem this way: it sets a definite objective in a life aa 
counts. “What do I want? Do I want program at a moderate’ premium. pate 
By occupational groups, the break- guaranteed income? Do I want ‘Life ene ye social se- Thi: 
down of stock ownership is: Busi- guaranteed market value? DolI want CUrity and ‘the confidential nature differe 
ness executives, one out of two; pro- guaranteed collateral value? Do I 0 the financial relationship in life oye 
fessions, one out of four; farmers, want guaranteed equity value? Do insurance’ have definite appeals to pany 
one out of fifteen; unskilled, one out I want guaranteed safety? the farmer prospect.” wester 
of two hundred. It appears that one- “If my answer is ‘yes,’ perhaps A PRODUCER’S PLATFORM: Ha 
fourth of the present stockholders what I really want is life insurance. “‘You can sell when you can sit with fea 
made their purchases during the past Then I know where I am financially, a persgn, ask him about his prob- nail 
three years, under the influence, per- now, and all the time.” lems, listen to his answers, and ofaN 


haps, of one of our major bull mar- 
kets. In the National City Bank of 
N. Y. analysis of this survey, it is 
noted that thirty-two percent of the 
shareholders (some two million per- 
sons) are people having family in- 
comes of less than five thousand 
dollars annually, forty-four percent 
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You know something ? This “pros- 
pect” is beginning to sound like 
a natural for a cash settlement con- 
tract—so much of what he has to 
gain for so little of what he has 
to give! 

“WE’RE DIGGING INTO OUR 
FIRE AND CASUALTY §ac- 


talk in terms of his own life and 
what he hopes to do with it. Yes, 
you will sell insurance this way. 
You will also find friends, for both 
salesmanship and friendship are deli- 
cate growing things thriving in a 
climate of _ selflessness.”—Otto 
Nickel, Mount Clemens, Michigan. 
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$ own ite insurance is to have success 


ot a most basic sort 
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A message suggesting a point of view especially helpful to younger men, by CHARLES E. WILSON President, General Motors Corporation 


at ess for the individual, I think, 
comes down to three very per- 
sonal things. It is accomplishment. It 
is freedom. And it is satisfaction, 
“That being the case, the man who 
has started a life insurance program has 
achieved success of a genuine order. 
“He has taken the first step along 
today’s straightest road to family 
security. And that is accomplishment. 
“He has found new freedom from an 
economic worry that often holds men 
back in their undertakings. 
“And he enjoys the satisfaction which 
comes when we put first things first. 
“Today, more than 80 million Amer- 
icans own life insurance. Aside from 
the advantages this represents to so 
many, it is reassuring for another rea- 
son. It means that in these times when 
individual initiative is often valued too 
lightly, 80 million Americans ‘:ave had 
the courage and practical good sense to 
provide for themselves on their own.” 


* 


WHY POLICYHOLDERS ARE 
SO LOYAL TO 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL... 


This company is one of the six largest. It 
has more than 90 vears’ experience and an 
outstanding reputation for low net cost. 

This emphasizes that there are significant 
differences among life insurance companies. 
It is one reason why each year nearly half 
the new life insurance issued by this com- 
pany goes to those already in the North- 
western Mutual “family.” 

Have you reviewed your life insurance 
program within the last two years? It would 
be wise to do so. You'll find real advantages 
in calling upon the skill and understanding 
of a Northwestern Mutual agent. 


KARSH, OTTAWA 





A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Po.icyHoLDER. Mr. Wilson’s first life insurance was a gift from his 
father on his 21st birthday, while he was a student apprentice in engineering. Mr. Wilson now owns 
8 Northwestern Mutual policies. 


/he NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Life lnsurance Con 


CPA 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN - y 





APPEARED IN THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, TIME, NEWSWEEK AND SUCCESSFUL FARMING 











INCOME SETTLEMENTS 


EARLY $700,000,000 of the 

policy benefits going to life in- 
surance policyholders and_benefi- 
ciaries in 1951 were set aside with 
their life companies to be paid out 
as income, according to the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 

This income use of life insur- 
ance has increased materially during 
the past decade. In 1941, the total 
benefits set aside for income payment 
were less than $400,000,000. Ten 
years before that, the total was be- 
low $100,000,000, and in 1920 less 
than $20,000,000 was set aside by 
policyholders and beneficiaries for 
income payment, 

“The wide acceptance of the idea 
of income use of life insurance bene- 
fits has come about almost entirely 
during the span of a single genera- 
tion,” the Institute of Life Insurance 
commented. “This thinking has been 
one of the important factors in the 
rapid growth of life insurance 
ownership during these years.” 


Largely Done by Agents 


“Today’s $265,000,000,000 of life 
insurance outstanding in the United 
States is twice the total ten years 
ago and three times the total in the 
late "Twenties. At least some of the 
credit for that expanded ownership 










LET’S FACE IT 


YOU NEED GREATER 
PREMIUM 
zz INCOME 


®@ Pacific National offers top 
commission Investment policies 
that have the sales appeal to 
increase your income. . . . Do 
your policies have sales ap- 
peal? 


Write Ken Cring today about 
the sales opportunities and 
General Agency openings 
available with . . 


PACIFIC NATIONAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
RAY H, PETERSON, President 
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goes to the measurement of life in- 
surance needs in terms of income, 
rather than lump-sum settlement. 

“The nation’s 200,000 life insur- 
ance agents have been largely instru- 
mental in developing this changed 
concept of life insurance. As a result 
of their planning and programming 
work along income lines during the 
past 20 or 30 years, millions of 
American families now have their 
life insurance set up in terms of in- 
come payment.” 

There will always be some need 
for lump sum payment of life in- 
surance proceeds, the Institute said, 
pointing out that “such needs as 
mortgage repayment, estate shrink- 
age, loans, last expenses, outstanding 
bills, tax payment, call for immediate 
cash funds. Even a certain portion 
of the family needs require cash at 
once. But the basic family planning 
usually calls fer having some poli- 
cies which will pay out as income, 
either for a period of readjustment 
or the duration of an educational 
plan or for life.” 

By the start of this year, the total 
of funds accumulated over the years 
for income use had reached $5,700,- 
000,000, a base for income payments 
for many years into the future. 
Actual payments in 1951 from these 
accumulated funds were $580,000,- 
000. ' 


NON-MEDICAL POLICIES 


ORE than 5,000,000 ordinary 

life insurance policies will prob- 
ably be purchased this year with- 
out a medical examination of the 
applicant, the Institute of Life In- 
surance says. 

This relatively new development 
in connection with the issuance of 
life insurance policies has grown 
rapidly in recent years. Only ten 
years ago, the number of policies 
issued without medical examination 
was approximately 1,300,000. Thirty 
years ago, the practice was unknown. 
In the past five years, more than 
20,000,000 policies have been issued 
on the “non-medical” basis. 

The practice of issuing policies 
without medical examination began 
about 30 years ago in Canada, to 
facilitate the writing of insurance in 
remote areas where the services of 
medical examiners were difficult to 


obtain. The idea was introduced 
into the United States soon after. 

At first, not over $1,000 was 
written without medical examination 
and only persons between 20 and 45 
were permitted to buy on this basis, 
Over the years, as a result of satis- 
factory experience and_ increased 
need, the age limits have been 
materially broadened and the amount 
limit extended in most companies to 
at least $5,000 and in a few com- 
panies to $10,000. 

Persons insured without a medi- 
cal examination are carefully checked 
before acceptance by a questionnaire 
which covers both family history 
and a health record of the individual. 
Where applications are presented 
without medical examination, the 
company may request one if the 
medical history is inadequate. 


Mortality Experience 


In most companies, the mortality 
experience has been higher on per- 
insured without medical 
amination than on persons given 
examinations, but this greater mor- 
tality has been offset by expense 
savings. The net result over a 
period of vears has been that the 
non-medical policies have shown 
about the same mortality-and-ex- 
pense ratio as medical policies. 

It is reported that well over half 
of all new ordinary life insurance 
policies are now issued on the non- 
medical basis, compared with one- 
third ten years ago. As the non- 
medical policies are limited in size, 
the amount of protection covered by 
the non-medical units is proportion- 
ately smaller ; about one-third of the 
amount of ordinary insurance pur- 
chased is now non-medical, com- 
pared with 17 per cent ten years ago. 

If recent experience is_ repeated 
this year, the 1952 purchases of 
ordinary insurance without medical 
examination will probably represent 
nearly $6,000,000,000 of protection. 
The purchases of the past five years 
on the non-medical plan represent 
more than $20,000,000,000 of pro- 
tection. 

Because of the great increase in 
purchases in recent years, the num- 
ber of persons given medical exami 
nations has increased during the 
past decade, even though they now 
represent a smaller share of the total 


sons ex- 
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AMERICAN COLLEGE HOUR 


T IS again my privilege to bring 

you the greetings of the officers, 

board of trustees, the American 
Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers and all of those associated 
with the College and to make a brief 
report. 

A quarter of a century ago, the 
leaders of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters after over 
thirteen years of study and debate 
caused the College to be organized. 
It was incorporated under the laws 
of the District of Columbia in 1927 
and was reported and approved by 
your Annual Meeting in Memphis 
that year. 


Progress 


I wish that Edward A. Woods, 
the first president of the College, 
might be alive today to see the re- 
sults of his far-seeing and dynamic 
leadership. He, with Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, Ernest J. Clark, Frank L. 
Jones and many other leaders of that 
day—too many to mention—deserve 
our gratitude for the sound founda- 
tions upon which the College was 
started. We have continued to try 
to build constructively each year so 
that the present and future genera- 
tions may carry on in the traditions 
given us by the founders of the Col- 
lege. There is no saturation point— 
we are never caught up with possi- 
bilities, we continually need addi- 
tional funds and personnel to carry 
on our work in the College, so we 
will need your help and interest now 
and in the future just as we have 
always had that help in the past. 


The First Class 


You will be interested to know 
that at the Conferment Dinner, spe- 
cial honor will be paid to the mem- 
bers of the first class of C.L.U.’s. 
ren of the original group will be 
there. For the record I am going 
to read the names of the class: 


C. Vivian Anderson, C.L.U., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


For October, 1952 


JULIAN MYRICK 


Chairman American College 


H. Lawrence Choate, C.L.U., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Maurice B. Cohill, C.L.U., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

F. C. Dickson, C.L.U., Butler, Pa. 

Ted Dreyer, C.L.U., Oakland, Calif. 

W. Rankin Furey, C.L.U., Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Lara P. Good, C.L.U., Bonita, Calif. 

Grant L. Hill, C.L.U., Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 

H. Loree Harvey, C.L.U., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

Lisle A. Spencer, C.L.U., 
burgh, Pa. 

F. J. Stevenson, C.L.U., Pittsburgh, 
lg 

Maurice S. Tabor, C.L.U., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Leon A. Triggs, C.L.U., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Mrs. Marguerite L. S. Whitehall, 
C.L.U., Uniontown, Pa. 

Leroy N. Whitelaw, C.L.U., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Edward W. Woods, C.L.U., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

Lawrence C. Woods, Jr., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Yien Dung, formerly Shanghai, 

_ China, now Hong Kong 
There was a total of twenty-two. 

Four are dead: 

Irvin Bendiner, C.L.U. 

Lowell T. Boyd, C.L.U. 

William McG, Duff, C.L.U. 

C. J. Westerman, C.L.U. 


Pitts- 


C.L.U., 


That is a pretty good mortality 
rate. It is my understanding that 
with one exception all of those still 
alive and who are not disabled are 
still in the business. I am glad to 
observe that what happened in the 
first class has carried through in 
succeeding classes—a good mor- 
tality as to life as well as still being 
in the business of life insurance. 

Since the first class of twenty- 
two the following has been accom- 
plished : 

1. Those who have completed the 
entire series of C.L.U. examinations 


—4786 


2. Those candidates on the roll 
who have credits for one to four 
parts of the examination—6380 

3. Additional candidates approved 
by the Registration Board—5330 

4. Total candidates approved by 
Registration Board—16,496 

This exceeds 25% of the mem- 
bership of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. So, slowly 
but surely, the professional concept 
of life underwriting is being ful- 
filled. 

To show the C.L.U. influence, 
the study groups through the years 
have been located in 256 cities in 
46 states: the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 


Huebner Foundation 


\ 

Twelve years ago the Foundation 
was created for the purpose of en- 
couraging and fostering insurance 
education at the collegiate level and 
for developing more soundly rec- 
ognized collegiate insurance teachers. 
As a result many colleges and uni- 
versities have life insurance courses 
with something over 44,000 students 
enrolled. This is certainly a great 
advance. 


Life Underwriters Training Council 


In 1947 your National Associa- 
tion instituted this Council and it 
has had remarkable results and does 
much to add to strengthen the work 
of the College. It is institutional, in- 
termediate, textbook-and-classroom, 
on-the-job training for life under- 
writers. Over 10,000 have taken 
the courses and over 1000 have com- 
pleted the full two year course and 
obtained their certificates. It is 
worthy to note that many C.L.U.’s 
teach these classes as well as study 
in them. There are university spon- 
sored vocational schools in life un- 
derwriting ; one at Purdue Univer- 
sity and the other at Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 
Then, too, the individual companies 
have greatly improved and strength- 

(Continued on the next page) 








American College—Continued 


ened their training for new and old 
field representatives. So, I believe 
that it may safely be said that the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers has furnished the lead and 
maintained high educational stand- 
ards and that it gives everyone in 
the life insurance business the op- 
portunity of continuous education 
and training on a very high collegiate 
and professional level. 

The national Society and their 
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Now in our 34th year, the 
United is already protecting over 
ONE MILLION policyholders in 
35 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


The complete line of coverages 
offered includes LIFE, A & H, and 
HOSPITAL plans issued on Week- 
ly, Ordinary, and Commercial 
forms. 


UNITED 
Insurance Company 


O. T. HOGAN, PRESIDENT 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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local chapters are being greatly 
strengthened from year to year. 
They are truly an alumni body and 
it would be hard for the College to 
function without their help and 
support. 


The Journal 


Published by the Society, the 
Journal continues to be one of the 
outstanding professional _publica- 
tions, read not only by life under- 
writers but by lawyers, accountants, 
trust officers, professors in economics 
—colleges and universities and many 
others having to do with the life 
insurance business. It is truly a 
great publication in which we all 
may take pride. 

So that gives you a brief resume 
of our work and results during the 
past twenty-five years. 


Time Marches On 


At the meeting of the board of 
trustees on September 9, Dr. Hueb- 
ner was elected President Emeritus. 
It is hoped that he will continue to 
hold this position as long as his 
health and strength permit—he has 
been the mainspring of the College 
before and since it was founded. 
No words are adequate to express 
the affection, esteem and respect in 
which he is held by everyone in the 
life insurance fraternity. He is a 
noble leader and long may he be with 
us. 

Closely associated with him 
through the years has been Dr. 
David McCahan, who was elected to 
succeed him as president. He is 
eminently fitted to carry on as Dr. 
Huebner’s successor. 

Our Dean, Dr.. Davis W. Gregg, 
has demonstrated that he is qualified 
to succeed to the Deanship held pre- 
viously by Drs. Huebner and Mc- 
Cahan. He is a tower of strength 
and they make up a great trio. 

Back of them are the younger 
and newer members of the staff as 
well as all of those who have given 
devoted service to the College 
through the years. They are a very 
fine, able and loyal group. 

Housed in our new and permanent 
home in Philadelphia, we have made 
progress during our first twenty- 
five years and with your continued 
support can look into the future un- 
afraid and with confidence. 


WORKERS AND RETIREMENT 


ARTICIPATION — of older 

workers in the labor force is 
much more frequent than is popu- 
larly believed, according to the 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Lite 
Insurance Company on the basis of 
unpublished data made available by 
the Bureau of the Census. 

In the 65-69 age group, 56 per 
cent of all men are still working, 
and another 3 per cent are looking 
for work. Even at ages 70-74 about 
40 per cent are still gainfully em- 
ployed, and not until past 75 does 
the proportion drop below 20 per- 
cent. 

The proportion of men employed 
in old age varies according to occu- 
pation. Nonagricultural workers be 
gin dropping out of the labor market 
in appreciable numbers not long after 
age 60, while the proportion engaged 
in agriculture does not lessen until 
age 65. The self-employed also tend 
to stay active to later ages, and in 
jobs requiring experience and crafts- 
manship the proportion of older men 
remains high. 

On the other hand, older men 
rapidly drop out of hazardous occu- 
pations and those requiring strenu- 
ous physical exertion, but many find 
employment in lighter work, either 
on a full-time or part-time basis. 

These figures show that there is 
still a sizable reservoir of skilled 
workers among the older age groups 
from which employers can draw ex- 
perienced men, the _ statisticians 
pointed out. 

Very few women remain in the 
labor force after 65. About 85 per 
cent of women in the 65-69 age 
group are neither working nor look- 
ing for work. This figure rises to 94 
per cent in the 70-74 group, and to 
more than 97 per cent in over-75 
group. 

“The reason why older workers 
leave the labor market are varied,” 
the statisticians added. “Failing 
health and physical infirmities; re- 
tirement, voluntary or mandatory; 
and inability to secure suitable em- 
ployment. Yet many elders continue 
to contribute to the nation’s produc- 
tive power. In the opinion of many 
investigators, employment oppor- 
tunities for older workers should be 
widened so that their skills and ex- 
perience are not lost to the economy.” 
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N.A.L.U. MEETING 


HE 63rd annual convention of 
the National Association of 
Life Underwriters held recently in 
\tlantic City, N. J. probably saw a 
record attendance. We say “prob- 
ably” because unlike some other 
organizations in the life insurance 
business, registration is not required 
to attend most of the sessions. As a 
result, the Association doesn’t collect 
as much money as it might. Two 
reasons accounted for the extra large 
attendance : nearness to metropolitan 
areas in the North East and, 
secondly, many members did not 
make the trip to Los Angeles last 
year and wanted to make up for 
what they missed. Incidentally, the 
hotel was entirely too small for the 
major meetings of the convention, 
which had to be held at the Casino 
some distance away on the Board- 
walk, Fortunately it didn’t rain. 
There were no _ contests for 
officers. As per custom, vice presi- 
dent David B. Fluegelman, C.L.U., 


Northwestern Mutual, became presi- 
dent succeeding Charles E. Cleeton, 
C.L.U., Occidental of California. 
John D. Marsh, C.L.U., Lincoln 
National, moved up to vice president 
and Robert C. Gilmore, Jr., Mutual 
Benefit, was elected secretary. This 
is the first time in many years that 
there was not a battle for the 
secretarial post. Osborne Bethea, 
Prudential, was again reelected 
treasurer, In the trustees, six were 
elected out of eight nominees. They 
were: Robert L. Walker, Peninsular 
Life; A. Jack Nussbaum, Massachu- 
setts Mutual; Henry S. Stout, 
John Hancock; Mitchell M. Rosser, 
C.L.U., Phoenix Mutual; Albert C. 
Adams, John Hancock and Claude 
C. Jones, Connecticut Mutual. The 
first three were reelected. In the 
General Agents’ and Managers’ Con- 
ference of the Association, John D. 
Marsh, C.L.U., Lincoln National, 
was elected chairman succeeding 
Charles W. Campbell, C.L.U., Pru- 





Officers of the American College of Life Underwriters: Left to right—Dr. Davis W. Gregg, 
C.L.U., Dean; Joseph H. Reese, C.L.U., Secretary; Julian S. Myrick, Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees; Dr. S. S. Huebner, President Emeritus; Dr. David McCahan, President; and 


Sewell W. Hodge, Treasurer. 





New officers of the American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters: Left to right—Gerald 
W. Page, Ist Vice President; James W. Smither, Jr., President; Frederick W. Floyd, re- 
elected Treasurer; Frank Cooper, 2nd Vice President; George Neitlich, Secretary; and 
Leroy G. Steinbeck, who continues as Managing Director. 


dential; Ray H. Wertz, Reliance, 
was reelected vice chairman anda 
M. L. Camps, John Hancock, was 
also elevated to that office, while 
Judd C, Benson, Union Central, 
became secretary. Among other 
officers elected were: J. W. Smither, 
president, American Society of Life 
Underwriters succeeding Carl M. 
Spero. Mr. Smithers is affiliated 
with the Union Central, while Mr. 
Spero is an independent. First vice 
president is Gerald W. Page, Provi- 
dent Mutual; second vice president, 
Frank Cooper, Southwestern Life; 
secretary, George Neitlich, Metro- 
politan and treasurer, Frederick W. 
Floyd, Life of Virginia. In the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table, Mary LaBella, Man- 
hattan Life, was elected chairman 
succeeding Minna Hensley, Frank- 
lin Life. Matilda M. Wells, Pruden- 
tial, becomes vice chairman. Dr. 
David McCahan, of the American 
College of Life Underwriters, was 
elected president succeeding Dr. 
Solomon S. Huebner, who is now 
president emeritus. 

In his annual report, “Chuck” 
Cleeton stressed three things that 
need to be done: increase dues to 
provide needed services ; appoint an 
actuary in the headquarters and a 
lawyer in Washington; get the bal- 
ance needed for the building fund. 
In the first category, $2.00 per year 
was suggested for consideration. In 
number 2, it was estimated the cost 
would be $15,000 for the actuary 
and $22,000 for the lawyer, secre- 
tary and office. So far $111,072 has 
been collected for the building fund 
and the goal is $300,000. The most 
impressive ceremony of the con- 
vention was the Silver Anniversary 
of the American College of Life 
Underwriters. Some 10 of the 
original graduating class (1928) 
were in attendance. As expected, 
Dr. Huebner received a fitting ova- 
tion. It is difficult for us today to 
realize how much the vision, courage, 
ability and character this man has 
meant and will mean to the life 
insurance business. 

The “Emeritus” status of Dr. 
Huebner will give him more op- 
portunity to travel and discuss life 
insurance education with his many 
friends. 








MULTIPLE ROLE 


IFE insurance has a multiple 

role in the economic pattern of 
the United States as well as in the 
social life of the nation, Holgar J. 
Johnson, president of the Institute 
of Life Insurance said in addressing 
a luncheon of the International So- 
ciety for Business Education in the 
grand ballroom of the Park Sheraton 
Hotel in New York in August. 

“Our economy, to remain vital, 
must have the continued support of 
consumer spending,’ Mr. Johnson 
said. “The life insurance business 
helps maintain this by providing 
benefit payments, aiding family units 
to hold together and providing older 
people with financial independence. 
Life insurance promotes self-reli- 
ance on a voluntary basis. It is a 
vital stabilizing force in the econ- 
omy.” 

In addition to the primary func- 
tion of replacement of the economic 
value of human life, life insurance 
provides a mechanism for the fi- 
nancing of the economy, Mr. John- 
son added. 

“Our competitive system of free 
enterprise depends on the ability of 
business to secure the requisite funds 
for both initiating a business and 
expanding it,” he said. “The recent 
trend in the United States has been 
for business to turn more and more 
to institutional accumulations of 
funds for its financing needs. Life 
insurance now plays an important 
role in this. 
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Life, Health and Accident 
Experience Available 


This man has a dozen years agency 
experience, directing sales promo- 
tion, training, field activities. 
Offers top references and record 
of performance. Age 40. Seeks 
lifetime career. 
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“Last year, the life insurance busi- 
ness had about $7,000,000.000 of 
the accumulated savings of policy- 
holders to invest. This year, the 
companies will have another $7,000,- 
000,000, made available from pre- 
miums and from payments on loans 
and investments, to go into the 
financing of new plants, the expan- 
sion of existing ones, the financing 
of utilities, railroads, farm mort- 
gages and the financing of homes. 

“Some measure of the scope of 
these capital funds is seen in the 
fact that in the 12-month period 
ending March 9 of this year, the life 
companies invested almost $6,000,- 
000,000 in defense-supporting in- 
dustry, to the benefit of more than 
4,000 business organizations. 

“Again, in recognition of the fact 
that small business is important to 
our economy, of the 778 industrial 
direct placement loans made by 100 
life insurance companies in 1951, 
some 23 percent were for $250,000 
or less.” 

Life insurance offers additional 
economic contributions, Mr. John- 
son further pointed out, in its use 
by millions of policyholders as the 
“bedrock” of savings, “the impor- 
tance of which cannot be over-em- 
phasized, since today’s taxes and 
living costs make it most difficult 
for the average person to accumulate 
an estate for the benefit of his de- 
pendents or for his old age in any 
other way.” 

Delegates included 150 members 
of the organization representing 
Canada, Denmark, Egypt, Greece, 
Italy, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland 
and the United States. This is the 
first time the 52-year old Society has 
met in the United States. Its mem- 
bership includes businessmen and 
educators interested in business edu- 
cation. 


SUCCESS STORY 


HEN D. L. Myrick of Lake 
Charles, Louisiana wrote to 
the Great Southern Life Insurance 
Company of Houston, Texas in 1933 
asking for information regarding an 
agent’s contract, it is doubtful that 
he could have even remotely ima- 
gined what promise the future held 
for him as a life underwriter. Nor 
is it probable that anyone in the home 
office could have begun to guess what 
a brilliant career was beginning with 
so inconspicious an inception. 
Today, nineteen years later, Mr. 
Myrick’s record is the pride of his 
company and the inspiration of his 
fellow agents. It is perhaps unparal- 
leled among “rate book” agents any- 
where. 


Accomplishments 


Since receiving his contract in 
1933 Myrick has, through August 4, 
1952, 863 consecutive weeks of pro- 
duction. For more than 14 consecu- 
tive years this production has been 
in excess of $5,000 per week. As 
the company’s leading producer for 
12 consecutive years, he has been a 
qualifying member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
since 1943. Since the inception of 
his company’s production club in 
1936 Myrick has a paid business 
record of $17,901,991 on 5,246 lives 
with an average production of $1,- 
278,714 per year. In the seven 
months from January 1, 1952 to 
July 30, 1952 he produced and paid 
for $1,154,389 of volume for an 
average sale of $6,397. 
this 


Even with 
tremendous volume, not one 
penny of which is from group or 
pension trust, he has qualified for 
the National Quality Award in 1952 
and enjoys a renewal experience for 
persistancy that is approximately 
10% above the company average. 

Although one might wonder how 
Myrick could find time for other 
activities he has served as President 
of Lake Charles Life Underwriters 
Association, is Past President of La. 
Association of Life Underwriters 
and is presently serving as National 
Committeeman of the local associa- 
tion. 


A wedding ring is like a tourniquet—it 
stops your circulation. P 
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CURIOSITY CLICKS 
A. L.U. Meeting 


N. 


GOOD title for a talk is sup- 
posed to rouse your curiosity 
and make you want to listen. 
This same description could be 
applied almost equally well to my 
entire message. I am supposed to 
show you how, once inside a pros- 
pect’s door, you rouse his curiosity 
and make him want to listen further. 
One of the most graphic examples 
of curiosity in history is illustrated 
by Genesis 19. Remember this Bible 
“Don't look back,” said Lot 
to his wife, and she looked back, 
and was turned into a pillar of salt. 
In our modern vocabulary, Lot’s 
wife was a “rubber-neck.” But Lot, 
of course, was really to blame. If 
he hadn't said anything, but the 
conventional “Let’s go!” Lot’s wife 
probably wouldn't have thought of 
turning and so would have lost her 
place in history. 


story 


Always 


Yet one wonders! Maybe Lot had 
more wisdom than posterity credits 
him with. If, for any reason, Lot 
didn’t esteem his wife too highly as 
a portable asset, he chose with dia- 
holical method of 
forever freezing her. 

Curiosity — Uncertainty always 
holds our interest! 

For my part, I believe in asking 
questions—questions that are de- 
signed to tickle the prospect’s curi- 
osity and get him to realize I prob- 
ably have some information that 
might be valuable to him. 

$y making a prospect answer a 
question, you make him far more 
receptive to your story than if you 
make your presentation in a direct 
manner. 

One of the simplest ways I have 
found is a statement such as “You 
are willing to listen to any sound 
plan that will increase the value of 
your property, are you not?” 


cleverness his 
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Or, ‘““May I have your opinion of 
a type of work we do?” 

Or, “Mr. Jones, there is one kind 
of property that money alone cannot 
buy. Do you know what it is?” 

Or, “Mr. Prospect, do you have 
an educational policy for your 
wife?” (You see, if his insurance 
won't provide an adequate monthly 
income, his wife will have to spend 
some money to train herself to get 
back on the job.) 





vl 


Now, a prospect who is successful, 
likes to have people recognize it. A 
question such as ‘You are a success- 
ful man—tell me, in your estate 
planning, have you used the ‘Save 
and Create’ or the ‘Create and Save’ 
method?” will usually bring the 
reply, “What do you mean?” Does 
any underwriter need more? 

Along about income-tax time, try 
this one, ““Mr. Prospect, would you 
be interested in arranging to provide 
some ‘Tax-free income’ for your 
family ?” 

For the prospect who could have 
an estate tax problem a simple ques- 
tion is, “Has your life insurance 





estate been reviewed since April 2, 
1948?” 

Or, “What have you done about 
the double taxation your estate may 
suffer ?” will many times bring forth 
the information that it has all been 
planned, and then you sink or swim, 
depending on whether you can throw 
in a hooker, such as— 

“If you sold me the rights to all 
your future salary checks, what price 
would you set?” And, “Have you 
taken steps to turn these rights over 
to your wife, at least to a partial 
degree, in case of your premature 
death ?”’ 


Children 


A proud new father is full of plans 
for that wonder child of his, and the 
questions, ‘If I had an idea that held 
even a small chance of helping your 
son along the road to success, Mr. 
Jones, would you be interested in 
hearing it ?” 

Or, “Which do you want your 
daughter to fill out when she’s a 
senior in high school—an application 
for Wellesley, or an application for 
Woolworth’s ?”—will bring a quick 
response and a ready ear. 

For Mr. Prospect himself, tell 
him, “Mr. Jones, to provide a ter- 
minal income to take the place of 
terminated earning power is one of 
the major problems of life. Does 
your savings or retirement plan in- 
clude a self-completing clause in the 
event you should lose your health? 
Do you know how much pension 
your present life insurance will pay 
you at age 65?” 

Or, “I know you realize, Mr. 
Jones, that while dollar wages have 
been going up, the dollar’s wages 
have been going down. Have you 
considered what that means to your 
own retirement plans?” 

If he won't listen to you any other 
way ask him, “How many years 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Curiosity Clicks—Continued 


have you been working? If you save 
as much in the next 20 years as you 
have in the past 20, will you have 
enough to retire on?” 

Doctors, dentists and lawyers who 
have been in service and who put you 
off with the statement that their 
insurance has already been pro- 
grammed, will prick up their ears if 
you ask, “How much Social Security 
will your family receive?” They 
actually may have some coming. 


Do You Know? 


All doctors fear disability, and 
they listen if you ask, “Do you know 
can have your life insurance 
arranged in such a manner that you 
will not have to pay premiums if you 
lose your health?” 

And, because they too want to 
take it easier some day ask, “When 
fewer patients come through that 
door, will you have an income to 
supplement your professional fees ?” 

Many situations present obvious 
opportunities. Take as an illustra- 


you 


tion, a new clinic recently opened by 





: PILOT LIFE SALUTES: 


two doctors. A call on the younger 
one brought a tour around the clinic 
and an introduction to the Associate. 
They proudly told me they had each 
invested $12,500 in the project. The 
obvious questions were: 

1. What will happen if one of you 
should die before the return on this 
investment is fully realized? 

2. Should your family inherit your 
interest in the clinic, what value 
would it have to them? 

The result was worth a total of 
$25,000 coupled with a Buy and 
Sell Agreement. 

All businessmen will answer these 
questions, “What do you want to 
happen to your business if you die, 
or retire?’ He'll tell you in volumes. 

Or, “Mr. Businessman, can 
visualize dealing personally with the 
widow of an associate—or with the 
second husband of the widow ?” 

“If your business had to be sold 
this week, would it bring full value? 
If your partner were taken away, 
might you not be forced to sell it?” 

Or ask, “Mr. Owner, how much 
would your business be worth with- 
out you? Would you be interested 
in a way to make it worth as much 


you 





Top General Agents, 1951 


Why are Pilot agents known for their achievements? Ask 
these men: R. L. Forbes, Jr., Puerto Rico; W. R. Parsons, 
Norfolk; J. W. Underwood, Fayetteville, N.C.,; Dick Harris, 
Jr., Charlotte; C.R. Webb, Shelby, N.C.; A.C. Stuart, Winston- 


Salem, N. C.; J. M. Waddell, Jr., Charleston, S. C.; Reginald 
Poe, Shreveport; H. D. Waldrop, Goldsboro, N. C. 
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EDGEWATER BEACH 


CHICAGO, ILLING!S 


on the day after you die as it is th 
day before?” 

A businessman once told me, jus! 
in general conversation, that he hac 
invested in a venture with a friend 
who would actively manage the busi 
ness, and then added that they hac 
been able to borrow $150,000 on 
their personal credit. I commented, 
more by luck than good management, 
“If your friend should die before 
this thing gets really launched and 
the business fails, couldn’t you he 
called on to pay the whole loan ?” 

He looked startled, and said, ‘‘My\ 
goodness, I never thought of that 
why that would ruin me.” 

Within a few: days, policies for 
$100,000 on each life had 
written. 

Now, this next situation isn’t one 
you'll run into every day, but if 
you ever do, you'll find the going 
pretty rough. 


been 


Even Divorce 


This particular prospect and his 
wife are having a fine fight over 
divorce. He had told me many times 
he had no need for life insurance, 
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“The Big Train”. 


During his major league career 


with the Washington Senators, Johnson appeared 
in 807 games, winning 414, compiling a record of 
3,497 strike-outs and 113 shut-outs. He wanted to 


win. He was a Champion. 











and didn’t want any more. But after 
a lot of thought, I approached him 
with this idea—*You know your 
wife can take against the best and 
strongest will that can be drawn— 
wouldn't you be interested in prop- 
erty that she not only cannot touch, 
but property that will show a profit, 
and will do something for you?” 

He bought Retirement Income at 
age 55, and discounted all $25,000 of 
premiums in advance. 


For the Girls 


Now, I am going to tell you a 
true experience and one which you 
girls can use to advantage. It has 
worked so well for me, so many 
times, that I want to pass it on. 

I had called on this prospect for 
about a year, and even though he 
idmitted he needed insurance, I 
could not get to first base. 

Realizing that I had nothing to 
lose, and all to gain, I bluntly asked 
him, “Why?” His reply was exactly 
this—‘Many other agents I know 
vell have called on me for years, 
ind T have put them off. When I do 
buy, I feel I must buy from one of 
them,” ; 
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One Billion ahead for this Champion. 


You know there is nothing so 
challenging as business within reach, 
if you can only reach out and get it. 

Next morning, I went right back 
to his office. I told him I had been 
doing some serious thinking over- 
night, and that I wanted to ask him 
one or two more questions—if he 


didn’t agree with me, then I’d give 


up. 

I repeated, “You have told me 
many men have called on you, and 
you feel their calls have priority 
over my calls?” The answer, of 
course, was “Yes.” 

Then I have just one more ques- 
tion, ““Which man are you going to 
select ? How can you pick one among 
them, without discrimination?” 

He said if he had had the answer 
to that, he'd have done something 
about his insurance long ago. 


“Then tell me one more thing, 
how many women underwriters have 
called on you?” 


“None,” was the reply. 


That was just what I wanted to 
know, and I said, “There is your 
answer—you can take your business 
completely out of the realm of the 


This young company has been in the major 
league of the insurance industry since its 
beginning. In 20 years it reached the top 
10% in the industry. In 25 years it had 


over $877,000,000 of insurance in force. 


UNITED 


BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, OMAHA 


+ + + + + HF 


men and give it tome. They may be 
mad at me, but they won’t be mad 
at each other, and you can save your 
face and have your insurance, too.” 

His only comment was, “I guess 
you've got something there,’ and 
the sale was made. 

This proves there is always some 
one thing you can say which will 
really click. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, may I say, there is 
a stupid conception that simplicity is 
only for the dull; 

That simplicity does not appeal to 
the intelligent ; 

That for the clever, all things must 
be clever! 

No greater fallacy ever lost more 
sales for a striving underwriter. 
The utterly unaffected, the sternly 
austere, the completely simple ques- 
tion catches simultaneously all sorts 
of people—the few smart enough to 
appreciate the value of simplicity as 
well as the millions unable to under- 
stand anything else. 

But do remember — Curiosity 
Clicks—Curiosity Counts! Don’t let 
it count you out! 
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INSTITUTE BOOKS 


A: MANY as half a million high 
school boys and girls this winter 
will be learning about life insurance 
from two new publications released 
last month by the Educational 
Division of the Institute of Life 
Insurance. One of the new booklets 
is “Moderns Make Money Behave,” 
prepared for students in home eco- 
nomics or home and family living 
courses, and the other is “What Life 
Insurance Means,’ designed for 
youngsters who are studying such 
social studies as civics, history, eco- 
nomics and family life. 

During the past several years, 
more and more high schools in 
America have been offering class- 
room instruction in life insurance, 
general insurance, credit and other 
phases of family economics and 
family security. The Institute’s two 
new booklets fill an urgent need for 
texts which can be used in these 
classes, a demand which has been 
reflected in the Institute’s offices by 
thousands of requests and inquiries 
received from school systems and 
individual teachers. 


Background 


Men and women who have been 
professionally trained in life insur- 
ance can see in the new booklets 
many evidences of what a thorough 
and down-to-earth job many high 
schools are now doing in preparing 
their students for their future roles 
as homemakers or breadwinners. 
30th booklets were written with the 
help of distinguished committees of 
teachers and school supervisors and 
although both of them are attrac- 
tively illustrated and highly readable, 
information is not sugar-coated nor 
are any important areas of life insur- 
ance neglected or omitted. 


In “What Life Insurance Means,” 
the booklet prepared for social 
studies classes, life insurance is 
presented in three ways—what it 
means to our families, what it means 
to our economy and what it means 
to our society. The students are told 
something of the principles of insur- 
ance, its benefits and its investments, 
and the booklet then discusses the 
kinds of life insurance policies avail- 
able, the fundamentals of life insur- 
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moderns 
make 
money 


behave 


ance planning and the different uses 
of life insurance benefits. Life insur- 
ance vocubulary has been kept to 
the minimum but when necessary, 
insurance words have been used and 
very carefully defined. 

In the other textbook which the 
Institute has prepared, “Moderns 
Make Money Behave,” the intro- 
ductory chapters discuss the personal 
money problems of the typical high 
school student. From this beginning 
the booklet continues to a discussion 
of the money and security problems 
faced by the average family and 
concludes with a careful exposition 
of life insurance with emphasis on 
the things about insurance which a 
family should know. 

Throughout the Institute’s two 
new texts and throughout ‘its other 
activities carried on in the field of 
education, a single theme is apparent 
which has been worked out carefully 
with professional educators as well 
as with leaders in the life insurance 
business. The two new texts have 
been designed as “working” booklets 
rather than as material to be read or 
looked at by students during an 
idle half hour. Teachers who order 
the material from the Institute are 
thus not signing up for a collection 
of give-aways but are asking for 
material which will help them teach 
their subject in their own classroom. 
Accompanying the textbooks them- 


What 
Life 


Insurance 








Means 


selves are teacher's guides and other 
material to make this easier for the 
teacher and to make the classroom 
unit more valuable to the student. 


Filmstrip Popular 


Workability is also true of the 
filmstrips and other material which 
for the past several years have been 
made available to teachers by the 
Institute’s Educational Division. 
Teachers are requesting around a 
million individual items each year 
from the Institute, for use in schools 
all over the United States at different 
grade levels from junior high school 
through junior college. 

Editors of the two new booklets 
published by the Institute are 
Edward B. Burr, C.L.U., and Helen 
M. Thal, director and_ assistant 
director of the Division. Chairman 
of the professional committee which 
worked with the Institute in prepar- 
ing “What Life Insurance Means” 
was Dr. W. Linwood Chase, Pro- 
fessor of Education at Boston Uni- 
versity and past president of the 
National Council for the Social 
Studies. Chairman of the committee 
working in the preparation of 
“Moderns Make Money Behave” 
was Mrs. Rex Todd Withers, chief 
of the Homemaking Education 
Division of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Lansing, Michigan 
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KFORKE telling you how I 

prospect, it seems that a defi- 

nition of a prospect is in order. 
Just to be sure that we all have the 
same idea of what a prospect really 
is, | have asked several agents to 
give me their idea of a prospect. 

( The definitions as given could be 
summed up as follows: “Anyone who 
is physically fit, who has a need for 
insurance, and is financially able to 
own insurance.” ) 

You have given us a definition ef 
what a prospect is to you. Now | 
have one simple question to ask. 
Was this your concept of a prospect 
after you had been in the business 
for several weeks? Now think with 
me clearly. Remember how enthusi- 
astic you were, what your thoughts 
were concerning your possibilities 
in the life insurance profession, and 
just how you felt concerning the 
people to whom you were going to 
sell life insurance ? 


Everybody 
Was this your definition of a pros- 
pect then? No. I can see by the 
shaking of your heads that it was 


not. Not one of these definitions © 


described the people you were going 
to sell life insurance to. Isn’t it true 
that after you had been in the busi- 
ness only a few weeks or a few 
months that the world was your 
oyster—that you were going to 
sell everybody life insurance? I can 
see by the nods of your heads that 
this is true. This was exactly the 
way I felt, too! 

What has happened to you since 
those first few weeks in our business? 
Let’s stop for a few moments and 
each of you ponder this question. 

Now that you have given me your 
definitions of a prospect, let me give 
you mine. 

A prospect to me is merely any- 
one who wants to save money,— 
period! That is all there is to it. 
It’s just as simple as that—anyone 
who wants to save money. 
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The underwriting department of 
each of your companies will inform 
you that probably from 93% to 95% 
of all applications submitted are 
issued life insurance, either standard 
or with a rating. So why handicap 
your prospecting system—and your 
pocketbook—by allowing the 5% to 
7% who can’t pass to be such a 
barrier to you? Any poker player 
will tell you that the odds of 93 to 
7 would be good enough odds for 
him on almost any situation. 





Now as to the next phase of your 
definition of a prospect, “anyone 
who has a need for insurance.” 
How does a prospect know whether 
or not he has a need for it unless 
you point it out to him? So why 
handicap yourself by looking for 
people who have a need for insur- 
ance? 

Now for the third part of your 
definition of a prospect, “financially 
able to own life insurance.” I simply 
don’t understand what you’re driv- 
ing at. Do you mean by that “anyone 
who wants to save money”? I 
believe you do. 

How many of you, using the defi- 
nition of a prospect as anyone who 
wants to have money, can think of 


PROSPECTING 


many prospects? Suppose we agree 
that a prospect is simply anyone who 
wants to save money. You still must 
have a system for finding people who 
want to save money. When I com- 
menced to search for my own pros- 
pecting methods, I asked myself, 
“How do I find anyone who wants 
to save money?” I merely took my 
1950 and 1951 sales and analyzed 
them from the standpoint of how 
each policyholder became a prospect. 
The results are quite interesting. By, 
the way, how many of you men have 
ever analyzed your business to find 
out how your policyholders became 
prospects ? 

I found that 89% of all of my 
sales during 1950 and 1951 came 
from either repeat sales to policy- 
holders or from people they referred 
me to. I then remembered that this 
was true the second year I was in 
the business. If 89% of my business 
came from policyholders and people 
they sent me to—again proving the 
old, old theory that your best pros- 
pects are your policyholders—let’s 
think for a few moments about what 
your policyholder means to you. 





Policyholder 


First, your policyholder is the 
same to you as a customer is to any 
department store. Can you imagine 
any up-to-date, modern merchandis- 
ing concern being forced to depend 
entirely. on the new customers that 
their advertising brings in for each 
month’s business? This would be 
hard to picture, because any depart- 
ment store manager will tell you that 
a very large percentage of his 
monthly business comes from satis- 
fied customers. 

Isn’t your policyholder a satisfied 
customer? Certainly he is. He not 
only is a satisfied customer from the 
standpoint of being satisfied with 
his policy, but, and very importantly, 
is very satisfied with you as his life 
insurance man. He thinks you cer- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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tainly know your business, that you 
sold him the very best policy your 
company has to offer him, with his 
family situation, and that you are a 
“swell guy.” 


Don’t sell this “swell-guy” busi- 
ness short, because any veteran in 
our business will tell you that men 
do not buy life insurance from some- 
one they don’t like. 


Therefore, if your policyholder 
thinks you and your company are 
all right, why not use him as a step- 
pingstone to other potential policy- 
holders? All good underwriters do 
so, 
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U.S. LIFE... 


A Better Life to Live! 


Everyone, by his daily personal conduct, can help 





I have found from experience that 
the best time to obtain prospects from 
a policyholder is while you are 
delivering his policy to him and 
explaining the various options and 
provisions therein. He is probably 
as proud of his policy at this time 
as at any future time, so I try to 
capitalize on this feeling of pride in 
his policy in this way. 

“Jim, as I told you over the phone, 
your policy came through fine—just 
as you wanted it. The Massachusetts 
Mutual thinks you are a darn good 
man; and, incidentally, you may 
quote me on that the next time you 
are in the dog house with your wife.” 


to fight the contemptible prejudices — earnestly 


cultivated by Communists — which seek to divide 


America into groups of Protestants and Catholics, 


Christians and Jews, foreigners and natives, work- 


ers and capitalists. 


Let’s actively remember that we are American 


people . . . and this is no place for so many kinds 


of people to live unless we share the common pur- 


pose of keeping U.S. Life... A Better Life to Live! 
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Insurance of family security, and of earning capacity 
during working years, is a duty of the great body of 
American insurance agents. Agents of United States Life 


have an exceptionally complete schedule of policies for 


truly and fully protective coverage. 
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United States Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY j 
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Then | go over the important parts 
of the policy: his name correctly 
spelled, amount, kind of policy, bene 
ficial provision the way he wants it 
etc. All during this time I watch his 
head for the nodding process to 
start. This is important to me, be 
cause when a man nods his head he 
is agreeing with me—and that is 
what I want. Then I hand him th 
policy and let him play with it 
Usually he will turn the pages look 
ing at one page after the other, anc 
I again watch his head closely. Soon 
he will start nodding it again. | 
figure that when he nods his head h« 
is saying to himself that this policy 
is O. K., he is glad he bought it. 


Why? 


All during the time he has been 
going over his policy I have said 
nothing, but have been watching him 
closely. At this point I simply ask, 
“Like it?” and he always says it 
seems to be all right. Then I say, 
“Tell me, Jim, why did you buy this 
life insurance ?” 

My policyholders’ answers to this 
simple question would absolutely 
amaze you. Often a_ policyholder 
will tell me he bought the policy 
for a reason completely foreign to 
anything I had covered in my sales 
presentation. Often, also, it is very 
apparent that he bought the insur- 
ance in spite of me—not because of 
anything I said. If you are not 
asking this simple question every 
time you deliver a policy, by all 
means start doing so immediately. 
It will pay you big dividends, because 
it not only will help you check up 
on yourself, but you will also get a 
lot of new ideas as to why men buy 
life insurance. 

Usually, however, my policyholder 
will answer, “Why, to save money, 
of course, just like you said; and, 
as long as I am saving money, | 
might as well have some protection 
with it. I got to thinking about it 
and, by golly, you are right! The 
easiest money I save is in my life 
insurance.” 

This is my psychological moment 
to get prospects. I say casually, 
“Jim, I wonder if any of your 
friends would like to save money this 
way.” He usually thinks a moment 
and says, “Any of my friends want 
to save money? Sure, they all do.” 
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Then he names four or five of his 
friends, gives me a little personal 
information about them, and I 
follow this with “Grand! I want to 
talk to them right away. You don't 
mind my telling them that you are 
saving money this way, do you?” 
He always says, “No, not at all.” 

I have yet to find a man who will 
object to my telling his friends that 
he is saving money the life insurance 
way—with protection for his loved 
ones. 


Then I close the interview with 
this, “Jim, I want you to feel that 
you are sort of a partner with me in 
this little game of helping your 
friends to save money, and I'll report 
back to you how I come out with 
each one.” 

At this point he usually says, 
“Now wait a minute—don’t tell 
these guys I sent you to sell them life 
insurance. They'll be down on me, 
but good.” Then I say, “I thought 
these friends of yours want to save 
money.” ““They do,” he says. “Then 
that is all we will talk about, and 
I'll report back to you how I get 
along with them. I believe you will 
be happy when you realize that you 
were so helpful in getting your 
friends started with a plan that will 
help them to save more money for 
their retirement, and one that will 
make their family situation more 
secure, won't you?” Then he laughs 
and usually says, “O. K., some day 
they will thank me.” 


Formula 


In closing, I would like to share 
with you a formula that I use in con- 
nection with my prospecting system 
which is simply invaluable to me. In 
fact, I couldn’t operate my business 
without it. 


I keep my prospect cards in three 
boxes. In my first box I put ten 
prospects’ cards—people who want 
to save money. I go to see these ten 
and find, after my first interview, 
that I have on an average only five 
or six left who are really prospects 
now-—the others are either not 
interested or, for some reason, fur- 
ther discussion must be deferred to 
‘ future date. Then I place these 
six cards in the second box, awaiting 
My next interview—usually after 
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State Teachers College, 


at Salisbury, Md., now 


provides a teacher-train- 
ing institution for the 


growing Eastern Shore. 





Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


Taught to Serve 


Every Baltimore Life agent is educated to the importance 


of service to the community. He is a reliable source of advice 


on insurance problems because he keeps abreast of the latest 
advances in the field. That is an essential part of his job. 


Baltimore Life serves Salisbury, Md. and 





vicinity through its 
Office at 124 East Main Street. 


Salisbury District 


tee Baltimore Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


Established 1882 





I’ve worked out a proposal, made an 
audit, etc. Then after my second 
interview, I put the remaining three 
or four cards—two or three have 
usually put me off—in the third box, 
or my closing interview box. These 
three or four are my good prospects, 
who sincerely are interested in buy- 
ing life insurance now. 

Then I see each of these three or 
four prospects at the time they sug- 
gested that I come back for a de- 
cision. Incidentally, I try to arrange 
at least 90% of all my closing inter- 
views in my office. Then after | 


take each prospect card out of my 
closing box, and either close the 
case or swing three times and strike 
out, | put back into my first box 
not one card for each of the cards 
I took out of my closing box, but 
ten new cards. Let me repeat this, 
as it is very important. For each 
card that I take out of my closing 
box, whether I hit or strike out, I 
put in ten new cards in my first box. 
Using this system, I am never out 
of good prospects, but have always 
three or four hundred qualified pros- 


pects ahead of me waiting to be seen. 
—Mass. Mutual Radiator. 
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L.O.M.A. EXAMS 


XAMINATION results have 

been mailed to the 284 life in- 
surance companies and organizations 
in which 4,927 students wrote 8,987 
examinations of the Life Office 
Management Association Institute 
in May, 1952. In announcing these 
statistics, Frank L. Rowland, man- 
aging director of the L.O.M.A., com- 
mented that they represent record 
figures in all categories. New highs 
were also established by the number 
of students who completed the three 
Institute courses. 

Seventy-two employees of Ca- 
nadian and United States life insur- 
ance companies qualified in their 
specialized fields by completing the 
Institute’s Fellowship course. These 
persons are now entitled to use the 
Institute’s Fellowship designation, 
F.L.M.I. (Fellow, Life Manage- 
ment Institute). Associateship di- 
plomas will be awarded to 156 
students in recognition of their hav- 
ing passed the four Introductory 
Examinations and the six Advanced 
Examinations of the Associateship 
course ; 806 students earned certifi- 
cates by completing the Institute’s 
first four examinations. With this 
year’s awards, the L.O.M.A. Insti- 
tute will have bestowed a total of 
410 Fellowship diplomas, 1550 As- 
sociateship diplomas, and 6833 cer- 
tificates. 

Each L.O.M.A.I. examination is 
passed by earning a grade of 70% 
or better. This high standard was 
met by 67.4% of the approximately 
9,000 papers written. The number 
of papers in each of the various ex- 
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Sometimes we can underwrite the 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





Delaware * 


Louisiana 


aminations, together with the num- 
ber of passing papers, are indicated 
in the following table: 


mpossible,”” sometimes we 


can’t. Any difficult case takes us at least two weeks. But along 
comes an “impossible” one and the wheels begin grinding. It 


boils down to the fact that if we can’t do it nobody can! 
- Aang VU. Wade, President 


GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arkansas + 
Florida + 
Maryland 


Pennsylvania * 


Arizona + California 


Georgia * Illinoig * Indiana + Kentucky 


New Mexico 
West Virginia 


Michigan Missouri °+ 


Tennessee * Texas * Virginia + 





L.O.M.A.’s educational courses, M1 
Rowland remarked that it 
mon for companies hiring college 


is com 


ASSOCIATESHIP COURSE 


Exam. Papers Percent exam. Papers Percent 
Number Written Passing Number Written Passing 
l 2062 64.2 6 465 56.3 
2 1745 78.6 7 308 61.0 
3 1125 ro fe 8 261 61.7 
4 1187 67.9 9 364 65.1 
5 506 62.1 10 221 67.4 
FELLOWSHIP COURSE 
Minors Majors 
Office Mgt. 173 67.1 Office Met. 79 72.2 
Sel. of Risks 47 59.6 Sel. of Risks 19 68.4 
Agency Mgt. 30 56.7 Agency Met. 15 73.3 
Accounting 48 52.1 Accounting 20 50.0 
Investments 32 50.0 Investments 17 64.7 


With the emphasis that exists 
today on executive training, many 
life insurance companies are using 
the Institute’s examinations as the 
nucleus about which to organize 
their management programs. In 
discussing this latter application of 





We need a man to assume duties 
as Manager of Policyowners' Service 
and Underwriting Department in 
Home Office. This position requires 
administrative ability as well as ex- 
perience. Salary as well as future op- 
portunity are limited only by ability 
of the man. Company located in 
Central State. Inquiries confidential. 


Write Box L-67 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 











trainees for home office positions tu 
expect these men to write Institute 
examinations on a definite schedule. 
One large company, which allows its 
college trainees to study on 
pany time, requires these prospec- 
tive prepare for the 
four Course I examinations during 


conm}- 


managers to 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


American Life Convention, Oct. 
7-10, Edgewater Beach, Chicago. 

Agency Management Assn., Nov. 
17-21, Edgewater Beach, Chicago. 

Life Insurance Assn. of America, 
Dec. 9, 10, Waldorf Astoria, N.Y.C. 

Institute of Life Insurance, Dec. 
11, Waldorf Astoria, N.Y.C. 
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PLANNED INCOMES PLUS 


HI title for this discussion 

might better have been “IN 

THE TWILIGHT ZONE” 

because it is about that period of 

transition from programming to 

estate planning that | would like to 
address my remarks. 

Safety experts tell us that that 

period of twilight between day and 


night is about the most hazardous 


time to drive a car—when it is too 
light for our headlights to do us 
much good, but too dark to try to 
drive without them. 

Based on about two years of ex- 
perience in operating in that twilight 
zone between programming and 
estate planning, I would say that the 
zone between programming and 
estate planning is also a period of 
danger. A period of transition, when 
we should be ever alert to utilize the 
assistance of all traffic aids available. 

In daylight driving or simple pro- 
gramming, we need very little assist- 
ance from others as our vision is 
clear and our highways well marked. 

However, as we enter that transi- 
tion period of dusk or twilight, we 
should be alert to use the assistance 
of traffic signals, and street lights 


when operating a car, or attorneys, | 


trust men, and accountants when 
doing estate planning. 

For those of us who are ambitious 
to grow in our business, there is no 
escaping this transition, however, for 
if we are to continue our climb to 
bigger sales and higher income, we 
must enter and pass through that 
twilight zone which represents the 
transition from “Planned Incomes” 
as we know it, to estate planning. 

Before going further with this 
discussion, may I encourage you 
newer men in the business to stay 
with “Planned Incomes” as you have 
been taught by the manual, and not 
to be too impatient to enter this 
comparatively new field of estate 
planning. 

Many successful men never leave 
programming to enter the more ad- 
vanced field of estate planning and 
are both happy and successful. 
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PAUL A. WALLACE, C.L.U., 


Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Seattle, Washington 


The transition of my work from 
programming as exemplified by the 
“Planned Incomes” process, to estate 
planning has been a rather natural 
process. 

For example, as the worth of my 
prospective clients increased, I came 
more and more in contact with estate 
problems involving stocks, bonds, 
real estate, and maybe a controlling 
interest in a close corporation. 





So my operations have been pro- 
pelled into a more advanced field of 
underwriting, rather than having 
come about by any special search on 
my part for such situations. 

To be sure that we are all together 
in our thinking about the differences 
in “programming” and “estate plan- 
ning” may I tell you briefly about 
my ideas on “programming” as such, 
and “estate planning” as such, both 
of which form a part of what I 
would define as “Planned Incomes 
Plus.” 


|. What Is Programming? 


A. Definition—Programming, in 
my opinion, is arranging the pro- 
ceeds of all policies owned by a 
client, in such a way as to anticipate 
the possible future needs- of the 


beneficiaries and provide funds for 
as many of them as possible, with 
the insurance available. 

B. Properties—Generally speak- 
ing, real programming involves 
mostly Life Insurance Property and 
little consideration need be given 
other types of property. 

C. Type Man—The man for 
whom programming should be done 
is, therefore, the one whose estate 
consists of Life Insurance, who has 
now, or plans to have, a family and 
who has the earnings potential to 
justify the work involved. 

D. Steps—The steps in program- 
ming are: 


1. Securing qualified prospect. 

2. Taking confidential informa- 
tion. 

3. Working up the solution to the 

problem. 

Presenting the solution to the 

prospect. 

Setting up the program. 

. The follow-through or “Client- 
Building.” 


> 


Aw 


ll. What Is Estate Planning? 


A. Definition: Estate planning is 
setting up plans for the transfer of 
an estate of the owner at death, in 
such a way that such transfer time 
and costs will be held to a minimum. 
That estate shrinkage will be reduced 
through planning, and that the pos- 
sible future requirements of the 
beneficiaries will have been antici- 
pated and provided for as they occur. 

B. Estate Analysis: To be really 
worthwhile, a thorough job of Estate 
Analysis should always precede 
Estate Planning. 

A careful estate analysis should 
include four considerations that are 
important : 


1. The size of the estate. 

2. The nature of its assets. 

3. The cash requirements for 
taxes, probate costs, etc. 

4. The possible future require- 


ments of heirs and beneficiaries. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Once these factors have been de- 
termined, estate planning becomes a 
matter of procedure. However, 
competent estate planning without 
analysis is not possible. 

C. Properties: Estate Planning 
involves the consideration of proper- 
ties of all types, and broken down 
would include such things as: 

. Total Cash. 

. Listed Stocks and Bonds. 

. Unlisted Stocks and Bonds. 

. Real Estate Holdings. 

. Life Insurance. 

. Business Interests. 

Personal Property. 

Personal Notes and Accounts 
Receivable. 

9, All Other Assets. 

D. Pertinent Information to be 


NAW BWNe 
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Developed: 
1. Determine possible transfer 
costs 


a. Taxes. 
b. Probate. 
2. Determine Liquidity of Estate 
a. Life Insurance Available in 
Cash. 
b. Listed Stocks and Bonds. 
c. Cash on Hand. 





F. W. DU BOSE 


3. Determine Possible Future Re- 
quirements of Heirs 
a. For Cash, 
b. For Income. 
c. For Estate Management. 


E. Type of Client: The man with 
substantial property other than Life 
Insurance. The age of the family 
and the dependency pictures is not 
too important, but love and concern 
for heirs is just as important as in 
programming. 


F. Who Does the Work?: 

. The Client’s Attorney. 

. The Client’s Accountant. 

. The Client’s Trust Man. 

The Life Underwriter. 

G. Steps Involved in Estate Plan- 
ning. 

1. Securing Qualified Prospect. 

2. Presenting your First Inter- 
view. 

3. Taking Confidential Informa- 
tion. 

4. Working Up Your Solution. 

5. Presenting Your Solution. 

6 
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. Setting Up Your Plan. 


. The Follow-Through or 


“Client-Building.” 





DU BOSE AGENCY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


* Production Award record for last 17 years: 
9 


First Place Awards ........ 
Second Place Awards ..... a 
Third Place Awards ...... a 


* Agency members are consistent N.Q.A. 
winners. 


A veteran of 30 years in the insurance business, Mr. Du Bose has been 
an Old Line Life General Agent since 1932. He is a charter member 
of the General Agents and Managers Conference of NALU; has been 
an officer of the Wisconsin Life Underwriters Association and a 
Director of the Milwaukee Association. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 


ill. Planned Incomes Plus," the 
Twilight Zone Between Estate 
Planning and Programming 


A. Definition: 1 would define 
“Planned Incomes Plus” as_ being 


that type of estate planning or pro- 
gramming which, because of the size 
of the estate and the nature of its 
assets, lends itself rather easily to 
the principal characteristics of both 
types of work. 

It is neither directly Estate Plan- 
ning as such, or Programming, but 
rather a hybrid, or cross between the 
two. 

The thing that gives me the cour- 
age to discuss this particular type of 
work with you today is the fact that 
I am now devoting the major part 
of my working time to doing this 
type of work. 

B. Type of Estate Properties: 
Our prospective client has both Life 
Insurance and other types of prop- 
erty in about equal proportions. His 
estate totals from $50,000 to $150,- 
000.00. The largest item of his estate 
is usually his business interest which 
is, of course, equally true in the 
Estate Planning type of client. His 
tax problems are not acute and his 
taxes at death represent only a very 
small part of his total transfer 
charges. In practically all other re- 
spects his problems are smaller but 
similar to the estate planning pros- 
pect. 

C. Type of Man: He is the same 
man, but at a younger age, as will 
be found among our Estate Plan- 
ning Prospective Clients at a few 
vears older age. 

D. Steps in 
Plus” 

1. Secure Qualified Prospect. 

2. Conduct First Interview (Ex- 

plain) and Take: 

a. Confidential information. 

b. Pick up copy of will. 

c. Pick up all Life Policies. 

d. Pick up copy of all business 
agreements. 

e. Pick up birth certificate. 

f. Secure name of Accountant 
and Attorney. 

3. Work up Proposal for Prob- 

lem Solution. 

4. Present Solution to Prospec- 

tive Client. 

5. Set in Motion the Machinery 

for Completing Plan. 

6. The Follow-Through, or ‘Cli- 

ent-Building.” 


“Planned-Incomes 
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Conclusion 


To do a good job of “Planned In- 
comes Plus,” the Life Underwriter 
should: 
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. Become a student of Estate 
Planning. 

. Subscribe to good magazines 
on estate planning, such as 
“Trusts and Estates.” 

. Assume and maintain the 
truly professional attitude. 
The client’s interest must be 
first. 

. Start and Complete the C.L.U. 
Course. 

. Seek out and cultivate the 
acquaintance of attorneys, ac- 
countants, and trust officers 
who are doing estate planning. 


. Have one or more attorneys, 


and one or more accountants 
on whom you can call at any 
time for help and advice for 
a fee. 

. Trust men can be most helpful 
and I have found them willing 
workers and consultants in 
every case I have worked 
with them. 

. Keep abreast of current 
changes by subscribing to re- 
porting services. 


. Take a real pride in the con- 


tribution that you can make 
in doing Estate Planning 
work. 

Your contribution will be 
recognized by attorneys and 


your assistance sought. The | 


accountant will appreciate 
having the benefit of your 
special knowledge. The trust 
man will welcome the active 
cooperation of another as- 
sociate in the development of 
estate plans. 

Finally, you will cultivate 
a very real respect for the 
specialized knowledge and en- 
ergetic efforts of these three 
groups of professional men 
and will guard your own ac- 
tions carefully to stay within 
the province of your own 
peculiar function and leave 
them to perform in their fields 
with the assurance that all is 
well with the results of your 
cooperative efforts. 

In closing may I issue a word 
of warning and a cordial in- 
vitation: A warning to stay 
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FITTING THE NEED 


The needs of clients, and their 
ability to pay premiums, are 
the determining factors in rec- 
ommending personal protection 
programs. The ability of our 
agents to offer just what is 
needed is based on the fact 
that we have an unusually var- 
ied line of personal protection 
contracts. 

Washington National writes all 
modern forms of life insurance 
and accident and health, and 
in addition, a number of special 
coverages, among which are: 


Non-can. hospital. 

Non-can. disability paying full 
benefits regardless of house con- 
finement. 


Hospital policy (individual or 
family) paying 120 days for any 
one disability. 


A-H policy paying 10 years for 
total disability, first year full 
benefits regardless of confine- 
ment. 


Special Accident policy paying 
monthly income, and in addition, 
reimbursement for medical ex- 
pense up fo $1,500. 


Vision Impairment Annuity pay- 
ing monthly income for life for 
90% loss of vision. (Exclusive) 


Non-medical apps. considered on 
adult males to age 35, up to 
$7,500. 


Full information will be given to 
qualified. persons who are at 
liberty to inquire. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


H. R. KENDALL, Chairman 


R. J. WETTERLUND, President 


G. P. KENDALL, Secretary 








out of planned income “‘plus” 
work if you are a pressure 
salesman. For while you will 
be expected to present the 
functions in which you feel 
Life Insurance can do the 
best job, no member of the 
planned income “plus” team, 
including the client, will wel- 
come the unpleasant task of 
resisting pressure applied by 
you in promoting the sale of 
new Life Insurance. On the 


other hand, if you have now 
or can acquire the conference 
method of work, and if you 
will assume the professional 
attitude of putting your pro- 
spective client’s interest ahead 
of your own, you will find 
yourself among friends who 
will welcome your cooperative 
efforts in a comparatively new 
but important field of en- 


deavor. 


—From Field Notes, Northwestern Mutual. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


* Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without *& 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 

. Fibre Board 

. Insulated 
Metal 

Micro 

. Portable 

. Rotary 

. Stencil 

. Tabulating Card 
. Visible 

10. Wooden 


W 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 





To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 





Firm Name — 





Attention of ___ 





Position 
Firm Address 











City 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
136. 
30. 


31 


Composing 

Direct Copying 
Duplicating 
Micro-filming 
Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
Typewriter, Automatic 
Typewriter, Electric 

. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
139. 
36. 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 

Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Paper Folding 
Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
105. 
3. 
40. 
4l. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
134. 
54. 
55. 
108. 
56. 
SF. 
89. 
58. 
59. 
60. 


PAPE 


119. 
120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
137. 


124 
102 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 

Cabinets 

Chairs 

Costumers 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stands, Typewriter 
Stools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


R 

Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 
Labels 
Letterhead 
Policy 
Ledger 
Photocopying 
. Thin (Copy) 
. Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


. Business Forms 

. Duplicating Supplies 
. Erasers (Specialized) 
. Loose Leaf Systems 
. Marking Devices 

. Paper Perforators 

. Pens 

. Pencils 

. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
. Cord Cover 
. Holder 
. Index 
. Silencer 


. Stands 


PREVENTION 


. Burglary Alarms 

. Fire Extinguishers 

. Fire Protection Service 
. First Aid Kits 

. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
. Recording Door Lock 

. Safety Equipment 

. Salvage Services 


141. 


. Truck Alarm Systems 


Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116° Advertising Specialties 


103. 
130. 
117. 
104. 

99. 
114, 
100. 
126. 
101. 


Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Short Rate Calculators 
Silencer for Dictating 
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AUTOMATIC LINE FINDER 


HE addition of this automatic line 

finder to key-operated business ma- 
chines has brought production increases 
said to range from 44% to 300% more 
finished records per day. Developed by 
The Standard Register Company, it is 
applicable to over five hundred different 
types and makes of bookkeeping machines, 
billing machines, typewriters and other 
office equipment which produce multiple 
copy records. In effect, it performs the 
same functions vertically on a continu- 
ous form as tabular stops perform hori- 
zontally. The operator can skip from one 
position to one or a series of predeter- 
mined stops and on down the body of the 
form to the first writing line of the follow- 
ing form without spacing down manually. 





SALES RECORD BOOK 


THs ingenious loose-leaf visible record 

book has been designed to simplify the 
keeping of a salesman’s records of his 
clients and prospects. Provision is made 
on the face of the cards for the name, 
business and home address, position, in- 
come, telephone number, marital and 
housing status and coverages discussed. 
On the back is entered a record of existing 
coverage and cal!s plus any pertinent re- 
marks. The book is 5” x 7” in which nine 
2,” x 3%" cards are set to a page. It is 
a product of the Recordplate Company. 
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BOOK SHELVES 


HIS library shelving is excellent for 

accommodating the great volume of 
books and manuals which are necessary 
in today’s office. It is 12” deep, 36” wide 
and 72” high and equipped with sliding 
glass doors and four adjustable shelves. 
The finish is of dark green or gull grey 
baked enamel. A product of the Stansteel 
Corporation. 





NEW FIGURING MACHINE 


















































































SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


THs economically priced spirit dupli- 

cating machine offers compactness, 
versatility and an attractive appearance. 
The unit has few controls and is simple 
and versatile in operation. All rollers are 
mounted in ball bearings for long smooth 
service. The clamp and release mecha- 
nisms permit easy insertion of the typed, 
written or printed master which may be 
filed after using for re-use at a later 
date. A single sheet paper feed eliminates 
waste while a special device provides 
automatic postcard feeding. Six colors 
can be reproduced at one time with one 
turn of the drum in full’ view for checking 
by the operator. Designed by the Old 
Town Corporation and finished in soft 
gray hammerstone, the machine is rated 
at more than 145 copies per minute. 





HE Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 

pany has developed a multiple-total 
figuring machine capable of giving totals 
up to 99 billion and handling four sets of 
figures simultaneously. Easily portable, 
it is said to have enough versatility to 
meet all the normal adding and subtract- 
ing requirements of the average bookkeep- 
ing and accounting system. The 13 column 
keyboard model has the 99 billion total 
capacity and “internal memory” system 
which handles four sets of figures at the 
same time. There is also a 10 column 
model. Both will deliver instantaneous 
group as well as grand totals, add and sub- 
tract with equal ease and print true minus 
totals without extra operations. Wide car- 
riages will be available with each model. 
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ACK in the days’ when 
mother solemnly — handed 
daughter a book whose title 
was something like “What Every 
Young Lady Should Know,” busi- 
ness men (those daring enough to 
hire women!) believed that there 
was a definite link between plainness 
and brains! Women who were con- 
about their beauty 
judged light-headed and vain, and 
far too frivolous for the 
world of business ! 
Pish and tosh, says Helena Rubin- 
stein, world famous beauty expert, 


cerned were 


solemn 


who is joined in her opinion by 
Corporation, — which 
thousands of career- 


Dictaphone 
vearly trains 


minded girls for office jobs. 
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In a recent study made by the 
Dictaphone people on why some 
girls become very successful in busi- 
ness, good grooming was high on 
the list. Helena Rubinstein, whose 
Five Day Wonder School flourishes 
on Fifth Avenue in New York, says 
that nine out of ten of her Wonder 
School students are business girls. 

“I’m looking for a better job and 
I want to look my best!’ is one of 
the remarks most frequently heard. 

“I've just graduated from school, 
and I’m job-hunting,” explain many 
other young women, who are wise 
enough to know that today, know- 
how is not enough. 

“A girl has to have something be- 
sides secretarial skills,” the Dicta- 






CIENCY 


A CAREER GIRL 


phone people say. “The difference 
between the girl who stays a stenog- 
rapher and the one who becomes an 
executive secretary is often a matter 
of grooming!” 

Just as a girl learns the simple 
essentials of operating the Dicta- 
phone machine, so must she learn 
how to care for her skin, and the 
Five Day Wonder School places a 
good deal of emphasis on correct 
skin care. 


Skin Care 


Although skin care may seem ir- 
relevant in a topic presumably about 
office make-up, it is truly the basis 
of all good make-up, for skin that 
is not properly cared for cannot 
achieve the natural, fresh look that 
is so desired. 

Helena Rubinstein suggests a reg- 
ular nightly beauty routine. A few 
minutes a day over a period of a 
lifetime is worth more than all the 
sporadic facials and expensive salon 
treatments put together! Before re- 
tiring, use a pasteurized face cream 
to cleanse your skin thoroughly. A 
mild astringent is a good tonic for 
sluggish skin. Dry skin should be 
lubricated with a soothing lotion 
or cream. 

You won't be guilty of one of the 
pet peeves of your boss—putting on 
make-up at your desk—if you put 
your make-up on correctly in the 
morning! Fussing with hair and 
patching-up nail polish, and renew- 
ing lipstick and powder are the 
prime “ Miss-demeanors” of the office 
girl! They needn’t be! Here’s an 
(Continued on the next page) 
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BOOKLETS 


P105—Fire Dangerater 


This dial-type fire-hazard calculator tells 
if the equipment in an office is adequate to 
protect its important records in case of a 
fire. Based upon reports of fire protection 
engineers, it is able to predict with sur- 
prising accuracy how long a fire will burn 
and how hot it will get in any type of 
building. By a turn of the dial seventeen 
important risk factors are evaluated. These 
include the size and height of the structure, 
occupancy conditions, floor space, type of 
equipment, elevator shafts, stairways, drafts, 
combustibles and other factors used in rat- 
ing fire risks. 


P106—How to Save Executive Time 


The most important manpower problem of 
a business starts with its executives; how to 
save their time and improve their methods. 
An executive must be a thinker, a planner 
and an administrator and his working meth- 
ods are reflected in the productive capacity 
of all who work under him. Certain things 
such as interruptions by telephone or by 
visitors rob him of the time he needs 
for constructive brain work. This booklet dis- 
cusses ten ways in which an executive can 
accomplish more and save his business time. 


P107—Your Flying Mailman 


This booklet gives, in question and an- 
swer form, the advantages of using air 
postal service, many of which are not widely 
known. It deals with such things as how 
air mail can help save on telephone and 
telegraph bills, how it can be used profitably 
for direct mail campaigns, how much time 
it can save and how it is effective in making 
sales. It tells how to get the greatest benefit 
from air parcel post. The final pages are 
devoted to charts of typical domestic and 
international air postal rates. 
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Career Girl—Continuead 


expert's advice on the “morning 
make-up”’: 

After the face has been cleansed 
thoroughly, apply a flattering nat- 
ural-looking make-up base. The 
wise girl knows that powder as well 
as make-up foundation is available 
in formulas for either dry or ‘oily 
skin, which helps keep your make-up 
day long! 

Work the foundation in evenly, 
leaving no demarcation line around 
the chin and neck, then, using a 
clean puff or ball of absorbent 
cotton, pat on powder liberally. Wait 
a few moments, then carefully re- 
move excess powder. This is the 
secret of avoiding a shiny nose and 
uneven make-up! 

Next, with a small brush (a clean 
mascara brush is advisable) whisk 
out powder from the eyebrows. 
Then, with a sharp eyebrow pencil, 
“etch in” the brows delicately. 
Theatrical looking eve make-up has 
no place in the office, just as it has 
no place in everyday life. 

There is really no such thing as 
“office make-up,” for office make-up 
is truly day make-up—for its pur- 
pose is to make you look pleasing 
and natural. 

Eye shadow can be used during 
office hours but must be applied 
skillfully. A light shade is prefer- 
able. Use your mascara in this 
fashion—squeeze out a bit on a 
facial tissue, then, dipping your 
brush in it, take up only a small 
amount, so you won't “bead” or 
smear the mascara. Starting at the 
roots, brush outward to the tips. 
Never “gob” large amounts of mas- 
cara on at once. This will only give 
your eyes a thick fringy appearance. 
To achieve long looking lashes, put 
on a thin coat at a time, let it dry, 
then re-apply. 


Lipstick 


Next, your lipstick. The career 
girl will find the indelible smear- 
proof lipsticks a boon. But make 
sure you choose a “day-time” shade 
—sticking close to the true red, or 
orange-red in the summer if your 
skin is tanned. Apply your lipstick 
carefully, following the natural line 
of the lips. If you must improve on 





nature, do it delicately! For “build- 
ing up” or minimizing your natural 
mouth shape, a lipstick brush is es- 
sential. Carefully “blot” your lip- 
stick so that it gives that finished 
look. 


Hair-do 


Regarding your hair, choose an 
easy to manage hair style. Elaborate 
coiffures are ideal for evening, but 
not for the office! A non-greasy hair 
groomer will help keep your lovely 
locks in place, and pleasing to the 
eye! 


If you are conscientious about 
your morning application of 


make-up, you'll not need to refresh 
your make-up until noontime—in 
the employees’ lounge. 

A word about those fingernails. 
The Dictaphone study found that 
bosses don’t object to nail polish— 
they object to chipped untidy nail 
polish, and to girls who apply polish 
at their desks! 

Keep an emery board for those 
hangnail emergencies, and do your 
nails at home the night before, so 
that the polish can dry to a diamond 
hard finish! 


Office Dress 


About office dress, keep in mind 
two things—1l. Practicality and 2. 
Propriety. If you ask yourself “Is 
it proper and practical?” You'll 
never show up at the office in any 
suit or dress the boss would frown 
upon. Practicality rules out dresses 
that stain and wrinkle easily (the 
“party” type of dress, anyhow!) 
and propriety forbids the wearing 
of too flamboyant colors. Grays, 
beige, toast, many shades of green, 
and that old standby, navy, are good 
color choices. You can brighten up 
your attire with a colorful scarf or 
pin if you feel too “regimented”! 

As a good rule of thumb for your 
“office personality,” keep in mind 
that Food grooming and good taste 
in dress make you look your best. 
Whether your sights are set for a 
top career, or if you're in the busi- 
ness world to help the family fi- 
nances, you'll find beauty sense pays 
off in dollars and cents in your pay 
check, for if you look your best, 
promotions will find you! 
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Your Best Insurance Against Costly 


For extra savings and quick accuracy in figuring 
premiums, commission statements and other in- 
surance problems, figure on the speedy Remington 
Rand Printing Calculator. It’s so fast and easy to 
operate ...and you have the printed tape for a 
permanent record and positive proof of figure 
accuracy — no reruns are necessary. 


Figuring Delays 


the 
Remington 
Rand 
PRINTING 


Calculator 





With figure entries accelerated by touch method 
operation of the 10-key touch control keyboard, 
the Printing Calculator divides automatically, 
short-cut multiplies, adds and subtracts like light- 
ning. Try it in your office. The Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator is your best insurance against 
costly figuring delays. 


Send for your copy of our fact-filled folder for insurance 
men. It's yours for the asking. Use the handy coupon. 


Room 2431, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copy of ‘How Insurance Records 
Are Prepared Faster and Easier,’ 2431 
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GUY FERGASON 


OFFICE UNIONIZATION 


RANK NORTOIDAR was 
first to arrive. He was early by 
several minutes. He carried a 
suit-case like box. He opened the 
box and took out a recording ma- 
chine. He placed the machine on 
a chair by the table and plugged it 
in, ready for operation. Bill Anode 
and Manny Telefunken came in 
together. Bill was talking as they 
came in—‘‘and if they don’t get out 
and vote, it will be their own fault. 
People who don’t vote don’t de- 
serve the rights of citizenship.” 
“Did you vote in the 1948 elec- 
tion, Bill?” 
“I was out of town and couldn't. 
[ rarely miss an election.” 
“Was your trip unexpected or 
could you have voted by absentee 
ballot ?” : 


| Think They Did 


“Tell you the truth, I’ve never 
voted by absentee ballot and I don't 
know how. I must find out some- 
time in case I’m away again. My 
wife and daughter voted though. 
At least I think they did. No, I 
guess my daughter forgot to reg- 
ister, so she couldn't vote. Yes sir, 
anyone who doesn’t vote should be 
put in stocks in the public square.” 

Lloyd Hystersis and Lyman 
Lowe came in, took their places at 
the table. Bill and Manny sat down. 
Manny was smiling indulgently at 
Bill. “You are so right, Bill,” re- 
marked Manny. 

Lie reached into his pocket and 
pulled out a letter—‘Fellows, I 
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have an unsigned letter here, ad- 
dressed to me. It isn’t a letter ex- 
actly, but it is a typed statement. 
It reads as follows—‘The time will 
come when all offices will be or- 
ganized and represented by unions. 
You deal with many companies— 
Why don’t you get on the ball and 
help. Do yourself a favor and help 
your clients. There is more, but 
that paragraph that | read is the one 
that disturbs me. Unionization is a 
hot subject. About everyone has 
a preconceived idea of all the an- 
swers. Each one approaches this 
subject with an emotional attitude 
so that if you dont agree with the 
other fellow’s views, you are a 
‘managment stooge,’ a ‘labor lover,’ 
or many other things. I am a man- 
agement man, ves. | deal with man- 
agement. I have never advised man- 
agement in any way except as I 





think and have proved my advice 
to be correct. I have as good, if 
not better, opportunity to view union 
activities as anyone. Do you think 
we could discuss the union question 
here today without breaking our 
friendships and alienating our em- 
ployers’, clients’, and friends’ af- 
fections, if any?” 

Frank cut in almost before Lie 
had finished—“Of course, we can. 
I propose a complete discussion and 
nominate you to be chairman and 
moderator. Each must answer any 
question you ask and we must keep 
out as mach personal prejudice as 
possible. Objective answers in light 
of our experience or our sincere 
beliefs.” 


- 


“Tt’s all right with me,” said 
Lloyd. “I haven't had much ex- 
perience with unions. However, | 
do think they are all right except 
when they get rough and damage 
property. I don’t know that they do 
that, but I do read in the papers that 
every once-in-awhile a non-striker 
will have paint thrown on his car, 
or in his window or something.” 

“T agree provided we are ob- 
jective and speak from experience. 
No secondhand stuff like Lloyd just 
referred to.” 

“Bill has expressed my opinion,” 
said Manny. “Objective, calm, cool 
and constructive discussion, or none 
at all. Lie, you be the moderator 
and direct the questions. We will 
answer if we can. If agreed, let’s 


None of the fellows had noticed 
Frank’s recording machine. Lie 
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finally noticed it while Manny was 
speaking. “What you got there 
‘rank?’ he asked. 

“Recording machine.” 

“What for?” 

“No reason in particular.” 

“You going to record ou: con- 
versation ?” 

“Absolutely no.” Frank continued, 
“T will not record anything said here. 
If we have time I would like to play 
a recording for you. Just before we 
break up will be time enough.” 
When the cat ate the canary, he 
(or it) probably copied the look 
from Frank’s face in order to give 
rise to the “expression” denoting 
guilt. 


Weakness in Management 


“OK,” said Lie. “Here is the 
first question. Do you think that 
when an office organizes and joins a 
union that the fact that it joined a 
union for representation is sympto- 
matic of a weakness in management 
or management relations with the 


> 


employees : 
to Manny.” 


This question is directed 


“You gave me a stinker, like the 
question—have you stopped beating 
your wife—answer yes or no! 
Joining a union probably reflects a 
weakness in some facet of the re- 
lations with management in the 
majority, of cases. It, however, is 
not necessarily so in all cases. You 
tell me why peopie join unions and 
I'll tell you if it is symptomatic of 


anything other than the gregarious. 


nature of man as reflected by his 
joining instincts.” 

“You have taken us to our next 
question—what are the reasons why 
office employees join unions? Bill, 
will you take that?” 

Bill hesitated be‘ore answering. 
“Yes, of course, I'd like to answer 
that, but first I’d like to go back to 
Manny’s answer. I don’t think he 
answered the question. If the em- 
ployees feel that management will 
voluntarily protect their interests 
and grant them financial considera- 
tion in rate changes; the employees 
have no need to join a union, hence 
if they do it is symptomatic.” 

“As long as Bill has raised a 
question about my answer, | have 
the right of reply,” said Manny. 
“The advantages won by a union 
through group action are not always 
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the right advantages. I suspect that 
from the standpoint of cold eco- 
nomics there have been times when 
union leadership would have liked to 
renew contracts without any change 
in salary rates, but because of the 
pressures of maintaining leadership 
through conquest, raises were won 
that would otherwise have not been 
granted. That situation is no reflec- 
tion on management. Many em- 
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ployees have little confidence in their 
management only because they dis- 
like all forms of regulation and 
supervision, If there is a reflection 
in this, it is directed toward the 
poor job of selection done in the 
first instance.” 

“Hold everything, you fellows. 
I'm going to blow the whistle, call a 
foul on Manny for emotional hold- 


(Continued on page 72) 





ROL-DEX installation in the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 


No Walking, Stooping or Squatting 
—with ROL-DEX* by WATSON! 


established 1887 


Case studies prove that index record, premium 
record and tab card problems can often be 
solved with ROL-DEX by Watson. Over 
80 leading insurance companies praise 


ROL-DEX' fast, efficient operation. 


Mail the coupon below. 
Learn how ROL-DEX can 


help your record problem. 
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Watson also builds a complete line of filing cabinets 
and courthouse, bank and hospital equipment. 
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8-mm Photography on 16-mm film 
High reduction ratio (37-1) 





Two film types on one camera 
Fast automatic or hand feeding 
Maximum document width 
Choice of three film patterns 
Automatic safety shutter 


Special time- and error- 
saving controls 


HIGH-SPEED BELL & HOWELL 
RECORDER — Offers many cost-cutting 
De Howe Burroushs features that make obsolete most 
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GET IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON /VEW/ BURROUGHS MICROFILMING! 
BEGIN VOW TO ENJOY MAXIMUM SAVINGS ON EVERY JOB— EVERY DAY! 


You don’t rent modern Burroughs Microfilming. You 
buy it outright and watch the savings it provides in 
time, film and manpower quickly pay for the equipment. 


In film costs alone, Burroughs Microfilming can save 
as much as 80% over outmoded equipment, because it 
uses 8-mm photography on 16-mm film and a high 
reduction ratio (37-1)—to more than double the 
number of images on every foot of film. 


This precision-built Bell & Howell Recorder—sold by 
Burroughs—sets new standards in economical, high- 
speed operation and long-life dependability. It slashes 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs | 


612 SERVICE CENTERS 


Burroughs backs your equipment 
with tke largest microfilming 
service staff in the world. Highly 
skilled servicemen are at your call 
—ready to make sure your Bell & 
Howell equipment gives you years 
of productive, trouble-free service. 





operating expenses and time on the job because it 
does the work easier and faster than ever before! 


Delivery is immediate! Highly skilled service, avail- 
able from more than 600 Burroughs Service Centers, 
is no farther away than your telephone. Twenty-five 
conveniently located Processing Stations assure 
immediate developing of your film—with maximum 
image brilliance and clarity. 


That’s the meat of the Burroughs Microfilming story. 
Call your nearby Burroughs office for the full details. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


25 PROCESSING STATIONS 






















technicians assure immediate pro- 








and clarity. 









Burroughs Processing Stations are 
strategically located throughout 
the country. Here experienced 


cessing of your microfilm—use 
latest developing methods to in- 
sure maximum image brilliance 
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MANAGEMENT'S RESPONSIBILITY—Part II 


N LAST month’s article, we 

considered the first of the points 

in a system of internal control 
which are vulnerable to attack by 
embezzlers, physical assets ; the next 
two to be considered are the income 
and disbursements. 


Income 


1. Income from Investments—Is 
the company receiving all income 
from investments? This is one of 
the most important items to check 
because the defalcation does not have 
to be concealed and may extend over 
many years without detection. My 
“favorite embezzler,” who was 
treasurer of a small mutual fire in- 
surance company, caused his concern 
a loss of over $25,000 by withholding 
investment income. I say he was my 
favorite embezzler because of the 
manner in which he operated. He 
drew a normal salary, but he did not 
feel it was enough to take care of 
his wife and two children. He early 
decided, in order to live decently and 
to properly educate his children, he 
needed an income of $4,500 a year. 
He was receiving a salary of $2,500 
a year ; consequently he stole the dif- 
ference between $2,500 and $4,500 
in order to maintain his standard of 
living. He was an excellent em- 
ployee and because of his industri- 
ousness had his salary increased to 
$3,000 per year ; consequently he cut 
down on his stealings and simply 
stole the difference between $3,000 
and $4,500. Subsequently, he was 
raised to $3,500 and again to $4,000. 
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Manager, Fidelity Department 
Fidelity and Deposit Company 

of Maryland 


Each time he cut down his stealings 
so as to steal only the actual differ- 
ence between his salary and $4,500. 
Finally he made the grade and was 
earning $4,500 annually. When he 
was finally increased to a salary in 


excess of $4,500 he began to pay’ 


back his employer ; however, the loss 
was discovered through routine 
questioning by the president, before 
he had completely reimbursed his 
company. He had whittled down his 
shortage to $3,000. The unique fea- 
ture of this story is that he was able 
to manipulate income from invest- 
ments over a period of thirty-five 
years without detection. I still think 
of him as my favorite embezzler. 





2. Premium Collections 

a—Are premium collections prop- 
erly accounted for? Are serially 
numbered receipts in duplicate or 
triplicate used for all cash payments ? 
We recently paid an $8,000 loss 
caused by a cashier of a branch of- 
fice. She perpetrated her stealings 
over a period of thirty-four months. 
In this case the insured had neither 
serially numbered receipts nor a cash 
book for recording cash deposits. In 
another case of the same kind we 
paid a loss on the cashier of a branch 
office who was required to use seri- 
ally numbered receipts in triplicate. 
In this case the loss was discovered 
within three and a half months and 
amounted only to $1,500. 

b—Does your system of reporting 
premium collections prevent a kit- 
ing operation being continued over a 
long period of time? 

In another case the manager of a 
branch office of a large company at- 
tended his first convention. A few 
drinks, a girl who did a striptease 
on a drum and he was off to the 
races. His first night out in fifteen 
years was spent with his little strip- 
teaser and he so enjoyed the expe- 
rience that he continued the relation- 
ship. Her mother in California 
became sick so he paid the girl's fare 
and doctor bills, etc. He finally woke 
up in jail with a shortage in his 
accounts of $45,000 and a thoroughly 
wrecked home. In his own words, 
he stated he prevented the loss from 
being discovered “by substituting 
checks for cash and depositing these 

(Continued on page 62) 
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AUDOGRAPH 








Get more 
dictating machine 
for your money 


When you try the versatile Audograph in your own office, you'll see 
why it has revolutionized the industry. You'll know why its sales rise 
has broken all records. Here’s what you'll find: 


Audograph does more. Records dictation, memos, telephone calls, 
large and small meetings . . . on 20-, 30- or 60-minute plastic discs (up 
to 28 typewritten pages). Rugged, vibration-free Audograph operates 
at any angle in car, plane, train. And the discs can be mailed or filed 
~or resurfaced up to 50 times! 

Audograph is easier to use. One-lever control to record or listen back 
... punch keys to mark “End” or “Correction” . . . a large dial to 
“scan” back over the disc . . . many advance features, in a beautifully 
engineered instrument that’s just 914 inches square, and weighs only 
16 pounds. 

Audograph costs less. Lower in first cost than any other leading dic- 
tating machine . . . with little or no maintenance cost. In office after 
office, Audograph has proved it pays for itself in less than a year! 


CG}: Get the facts on ELECTRONIC DICTATION 
WAO¥ THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


The world’s most versatile Hartford 1, Connecticut 


dictating instruments 


AUDOGRAPH* and PHONAUDOGRAPH sales 
nd service in 180 U. S. cities. See your Classified 
Telephone Directory under ‘*Dictating Machines." 
-anada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Abroad: 

















The 


FULL CONTROL 
method of 
telephone 
dictation 


Easy-to-use telephones connect several low-vol- 
ume dictators to a central recording unit. Phon- 
Audograph speeds paperwork, saves time and 
money. 

With Audograph for heavy dictation and Phon- 
Audograph for light dictation, Gray offers your 
firm a completely integrated method of cutting 
dictation costs! 






Please send me your new free Booklet V-10 “It’s Easy To Pick A Dictating Instrument,” 
(C) Please include PhonAudograph brochure. 








a 
( 
a 
graph are made by the Gray Manufacturing 
c 


NAME 
Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. export affili- 
te) in 35 countries, Audograph and PhonAudo- 
FIRM TITLE 
smpany — established 1891 — originators of the 
Telephone Pay Station. 
*TRADE MARK U.S. PAT, OFF. ADDRESS city 
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checks immediately and not putting 
through the detailed cash on our 
cash receipts. In such a manner it 
was possible to use checks as cash 
and it would not show unless an 
analysis were made of the deposit 
ticket and the detailed cash report. 
For instance: the last check received 
from Broker X was for $10,000 
which was in payment on the Octo- 
ber account. Instead of crediting the 
October account, this money was 
used to pay the September account. 
Consequently, I was at times a month 
behind in the payment of this brok- 
er’s account. They were on a sixty- 
day basis with this office, but in the 
way it was handled it would show 
that he cleared them to a ninety-day 
period only.” 

c—Are duplicate deposit slips re- 
quired to be stamped by the bank? 
A principal who is delaying his de- 
posits or kiting his collections is 
greatly aided in his manipulation if 
he is not required to have the bank’s 
stamp on duplicate deposit slips. It is 
a simple matter to prepare a fictitious 





GOOD PUBLIC 


deposit slip showing incorrect dates 
and listings. In the case cited above, 
the shortage would have been de- 
tected if the branch office auditors 
or the home office had checked the 
listings on legitimate duplicate de- 
posit slips against the recorded re- 
ceipts. To illustrate, if a $1,000 
check is listed on a deposit slip and 
that slip purports to cover a number 
of small items from different brok- 
ers, check that day’s receipts. 

I would like to emphasize the im- 
portance of employing competent 
people as branch office auditors. 
They should pay particular attention 
to verification of outstanding ac- 
counts. We recently paid a $65,000 
loss because a branch office auditor 
did not maintain control over the 
verification letters after they had 
been prepared. A trial balance was 
run off, the outstanding accounts 
were proved, and the verification 
letters were prepared. At this point 
the defaulter obtained access to the 
letters and withdrew the ones cover- 
ing his fictitious accounts. 

d—Can premium payments on life 
insurance policies be manipulated? 






RELATIONS 


Often Begin at the Office Door 


A hospitable reception room is a business asset! Especially when it radiates 
the comfort and good taste Sikesmanship has built into this fine “welcoming” 


furniture. 


The sectional chairs are available either with foam rubber or interlaced hair 
filling, covered in choice of fabric, plastic or top grain leather. All furniture 
shown is from the complete Sikes line. Send for literature. 
Since 1859, Fine Seating for 
Every Executive and General Office use. 


THE SIKES CO., INC., 39 CHURCHILL ST., BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 
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One of the top women insurance 
agents in the United States created 
a $32,000 shortage by a_ simple 
manipulation. She accepted lump 
sum payments on policies from 
clients, pocketed the money and then 
re-issued an annual policy on the 
company, keeping up the annual pay- 
ments herself. Of course, this loss 
could only have been maintained and 
increased over a period of two years 
because of the fact the principal was 
an excellent saleswoman and con- 
tinued to make sufficient 
carry on her operations. 

3. Bond Reporting—Can branch 
office employees issue bonds without 
reporting to the home office, and 
withhold premiums? This practice 
is a favorite used by agents more so 
than by employees. The famous 
Tacoma Narrows Bridge case in the 
State of Washington is an outstand- 
ing example. The bridge collapsed 
in a high wind nine days after it was 
opened. The total insurance on a 
marine form was _ $5,200,000. 
Twenty-one companies were in 
volved and a compromise of $4,- 
000,000 was paid. One general agent 
wrote a $800.000 policy and failed 
to report both the policy and pre 
mium. 

A company writing automobile in 
surance sustained a $80,000 loss be- 
cause its West Coast manager col- 
lected premiums on policies issued 
and deposited funds in a local bank 
without notifying the company of the 
issuance of the policy or collection 
of the premiums. He withdrew the 
funds from the bank and used them 
for his own purposes. In charging 
the employee with the loss, the com- 
plaint stated that the manager dealt 
only with used car dealers. 


sales to 


Disbursements 


1. Payroll—Can dummy names be 
carried on the payroll without de- 
tection? We recently paid a loss of 
$9,800 because a department head 
added a fictitious person to his pay- 
roll. Semi-monthly checks were de- 
liveréd to the department head for 
distribution to all employees and the 
department head simply held out the 
check drawn to the fictitious person, 
fraudulently endorsed it and cashed 
it at a local bank. The operation re- 
mained undiscovered over a period 
of one year. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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fF ConsiDER what such “debulking” means in all operations 
1 Ses . 
4 = ae where records are kept for daily reference . . . or stored for 
1- = — protection’s sake. 
. rage he @ It means that you can reclaim up to 99% of your filing space... 
1k - : : : ‘ : 
, | end the need for continuous purchases of file cabinets. Imagine, 
e . 
re 20,000 tabulating cards or 7,000 letters on a roll of Recordak 
w Microfilm that’s no larger than the palm of your hand... that 
m costs only $3.50, including processing. 
ig @ It means valuable extra protection, for you can vault-store all of 
n- your vital records—not just a “file-full.”” And your photographically 
ult accurate and complete film records can’t be tampered with or 
altered without detection. (Duplicate film copies can be made 
for branches . . . or “off the premises” storage.) 

@ It means new speed in filing, for documents can be fed into a 
be Recordak Microfilmer at a “hundreds per minute” rate. And 
e- reference work is simplified, too, because your film records will re- 
of main in “bound volume” sequence ...can be stored at the finger 
ad tips—ready for immediate review in a Recordak Film Reader. 
1 . . . . . . . 
le- Learn in detail how Recordak microfilming is serving insur- 
or ance companies today . . . and get facts on the line of Recordak 
he Microfilmers now offered on an attractive purchase or rental basis. 
he Write Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
ne Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
ec 
e- ced 
of =SRECORDERK 

seme 
Price quoted is subject (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
to change without notice, 
us 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to insurance routines 
“Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


Your Letterhead is part of your 
CUSTOMER SERVICE PROGRAM 











IT CREATES 
FAVORABLE IMPRESSIONS 


Whether you are writing thanks for an 
order or to answer a complaint, the 
quality of your letterhead plays an im- 
portant part in the customer’s impression 
of your letter. 


IT SIMPLIFIES 
CUSTOMER CORRESPONDENCE 


A well-planned letterhead gives cus- 
tomers the information they need to 
correspond: names of executives, depart- 
mental references, correct addresses. 


IT ADDS 
INSTITUTIONAL BACKGROUND 


When you see a customer in your office, 
its furnishings add background to your 
talk. In the same way, your letterhead 
is the background for your written 
message. 





The actual letterhead preferences of 


thousands of business and _profes- 


sional men were determined in the 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 


BUSINESS 
IMPRESSION 


nation-wide Neenah Letterhead Test. 


You can make this test in your own 


office by reading the portfolio, 


Psychology of Business Impression 


studying the Test Kit of 24 basic 


letterhead treatments. When 


The 
and 


you 


ce ak OPemERRETY ePeNe 


learn the preferences within your 


own organization, you can check 


them against the preferences in other 


organizations. To get 
a free copy of this 
portfolio, check the 
coupon below, sign 


your name, and attach 
to your letterhead. 


COURTESY COUPON 


The Psychology of Business Impression, 


Letterhead Test Kit, and Opinion Cards. 


Neenah Guide to Better Indexing—a complete 


sample file of quality index, which also con- 
tains useful information about tab cuts, and 
sizes, ruling, color control systems. 


SIGNATURE 








NEENAH ouiot 
1° 
BETTER INDEXING 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 
Neenah, Wisconsin 
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2. Purchases and Expenses— 

a—aAre expense accounts carefully 
checked? We recently participated 
in a loss of $16,000 due to manipula- 
tion of expense accounts. The ex- 
pense accounts were inflated in that 
the principal prepared accounts for 
longer trips than he actually made 
and for some trips which were not 
even started. The difficulty with 
handling this type of claim is that 
frequently the principal claims that he 
had to report his expenses in that 
way for approval at home office, that 
the money was not used for himself 
but was used in the company’s busi- 
ness in some other manner. A word 
of caution is necessary so that no 
employees are encouraged to make 
expense accounts which do not ac- 
curately state the purpose of the ex- 
pense. No employee should ever be 
encouraged to use expense funds in 
any manner other than that stated in 
the expense account. 

The largest and most outstanding 
example of the mis-use of expense 
funds was that of a president and a 
treasurer of a now defunct casualty 
company. Claim was made for loss 
of $116,000 caused by the two of- 
ficers in question. They were alleged 
to have used funds of the company 
and simply cleared the entries by 
marking the accounts “Expense of 
adjusting claims,” “Salaries,” 
“Home office travel” and other ex- 
pense. For the most part, none of 
the withdrawals were supported by 
vouchers or other evidence. In some 
cases the vouchers were false. It is 
undoubtedly true that the two prin- 
cipals used certain expense money 
legitimately ; however, a large part 
of the withdrawals were traced into 
private personal accounts of the two 
men. Here again, we have the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing between le- 
gitimate expense and those expenses 
which were not used in the com- 
pany’s business. The fact that no 
vouchers were necessary in connec- 
tion with each withdrawal made the 
operation easy. No matter how im- 
portant the position of the official, 
vouchers should be used. 


3. Commissions and Return Pre- 
miums 

a—Are commissions processed 
through proper channels? A popular 
method of embezzlement has been 
the withdrawal of commissions by 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Mutual Benefit Life 
speeds up dictation service 





the |new 











Methods Department, 


ance Company, Newark. “We replaced 14 individual 
dictating instruments in our Claim Department with a 
16-phone TELEVOICE system—saving 42% on original cost 
and maintenance—and giving our Claim Examiners the 
fastest dictation service they've ever had.” (With TELE- 
VOICE, one recording instrument at a secretary's desk re- 


cords for an entire dict 
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fashioned way! 


“Better service at 42% lower cost—that’s our TELEVOICE 


experience,” says Don E. Slee, manager, Planning & 


twenty low-cost dictating phones!) 


FASHIONED PHONE SYSTEM 
OF DICTATING IS EDISON 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 


ating network—of three, six, even 
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Work out in an hour! Thanks to 
TELEVoICcE, Claim Department 
correspondence at Mutual Bene- 
fit Life is typed, signed and on its 
way usually within an hour after 
it’s dictated. ‘lwo typists—one of 
whom, Miss Genevieve Gesualdo 
(above), is blind—transcribe 8,000 
words a day! 


Nothing equals TELEVOICE for getting work out 
faster—for low, low cost—for e-a-s-e of use! You just 
pick up the small, handy TELEVoIcE phone—and 
dictate. No wonder more than a thousand users a 
month are turning to TELEVOICE. Why not get the 
whole story yourself? ... 


Read this eye-opening booklet! It’s quick-reading, 
fact-packed, illustrated. Shows you how TELE- 
VOICE gives you greater service at much lower cost. 
No obligation—just send the coupon, filled in or 
clipped to your letterhead. Or telephone your local 
THOMAS A. EDISON representative for a demon- 
stration. 








EDISON TELEVOICEWRITER | 


The Televoice System 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc. (Ediphone Division) 
88 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. 


Okay—send me A LINE ON TELEVOICE 
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Title 
Company 

















Qreal NAMES IN INDUSTRY... 
cHoose Great DESK TOP EQUIPMENT 


BERT M. MORRIS CO. is foremost in the 
field of matched Desk Top Equipment. 


The complete setting shown— 
pen set, memo pad, letter tray, 
ash tray, and phone rest, retail 
for less than you would expect 
to pay for one fountain pen set. 


gi... 


Watt ability 


















ETTER TRAY—strong two 
THERE IS NO SUBSTI- DOIN suspension allows 
TUTE FOR QUALITY. 
All Morris writing sets 
are equipped with iridium 
tipped points and each 
point is tested and 
approved at factory for 
writeability. 


and both sides. 
quickly added, legal or 
letter size. 








BOOK ENDS — at last — 
inexpensive book ends to 
match modern office fur- 
niture. 


> 


MEMO og Og be in 
two types. With jewelers 
bronze bar that drops as 
paper is used, or standard 
box style. 


sTus 


BROAD 


MEDIUM 


FINE 


EXTRA FINE 


Morris Fountain Pen Set with 
Northrop Aviation, Inc., insignia 


Available in — Grey — Bronze — 
Walnut — Mahogany and Green 
MORRISET —The constant 
flowing, finest all-round 
writing implement. Holds a 
full 2% ounces of ink.Choice 
of 5 quickly replaceable 
thread in” points-extra fine, 
fine, medium. broad, stub. 


MORRIS FOUNTAIN PEN SET—A desk 
fountain pen with beauty of design and 
real writing utility. Concealed “‘push but- " 
ton” filler and thread-in point section. 
For long life and smooth writing all sets 
are supplied with iridium-tipped points. 
A real time and money saver in any office. 





Desk Top Package Deals 
#100 and #200 
Inquire about the surprisingly low cost 
of matching your desk with these items. 


BERT M. Morris co. 


Dept. BLIO0 8651 West Third Street — Los Angeles 48, California 
In Canada: McFarlane Son & Hodgson, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 


ASH TRAY—A real He-Man 
ash tray. Glass lined, per- 
ect for any desk or cone 
ference table, 





DUPLYEE SELI-APERAL 


OR the past three years we have had in effect a 

revised and unusually comprehensive performance 
rating plan, one of the features of which is a self- 
appraisal by each employee to supplement supervisory 
ratings. Merit rating had been used in our bank for 
about ten years. But the merit ratings were not reviewed 
with the employees in many instances although every 
form asked the question “Has this been discussed with 
the employee?” and in all cases this was answered in 
the affirmative. 


While designed for use in a bank with more than 
1000 employees, the program can be adapted for use in 
any size organization. It is recommended, however, 
only if the complete procedure is followed. The elimina- 
tion of any of the four steps will definitely limit the 
plan’s value. Following is a description of the procedure 
and its advantages : 

Employee self-appraisal. Each employee completes 
an appraisal of himself, on a form provided for that 
purpose. Employee appraisals as a rule are remarkably 


correct. The best employees tend, modestly, to underrate 
themselves. Problem employees may overrate them- 
selves. 


2. Two-way management appraisal. In this second step, 
the department or branch manager and the immediate 
supervisor independently prepare an appraisal on the 
employee. The two appraisals are then jointly reviewed 
to reconcile any major differences in the ratings, in 
preparation for the interview with the employee. 


3. Three-way interview. Under this third step an 
interview is arranged between the employee and _ the 
two management representatives. Each factor is dis- 
cussed, and the method by which this is done will 
determine the success or failure of the interview. It 
must be constructive and factual, and include compli- 
ments for work well done as well as suggestions for 
work improvement where necessary. 


4. Panel review. In this final step the department or 
branch manager reviews all three appraisals with repre- 
sentatives of the operations, personnel, and personnel 
administration departments. During the panel review 
every available record affecting the employee is at hand. 
While the manager is discussing his appraisal, the panel 
members are reviewing the appraisals of his assistant 
and the employee, and rating the rater. 


At the conclusion, the panel in cooperation with the 
manager establishes for the employee an over- all rating, 
ranging from one to seven. A rating of “one” indicates 
he should be promoted immediately and “seven” denotes 
he probably should be replaced. 


In our research we had been told that employees 
would not want to rate themselves, and if they did it. 
the appraisals would not be factual. Our experience has 
shown this to be completely wrong. 


From an address delivered before a personnel conference of the American 
Management Association. 
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What a typewriter! 


Royal announces an amazing new 


“Magic™ Tabulator! Sensational new 
Carriage Control! Extra“ Personalized” Key. 


17 time-saving features! 


All not found on any other typewriter! 





“Magic” Tabulator, a new, exclu- 
1 sive feature which allows the sec- 
retary to operate tab with either 
finger or palm without moving her 
hands from the guide-key positions. 





é Carriage Control, a new, exclu- 

y 4 sive feature which lets the secre- 

‘ tary suit the carriage tension to 

her needs. Just a turn of the knob 

does it! No need to call in a ser- 
viceman! 


See the Wonderful New Royal Standard Now! 


**Magic’’ and “‘Touch Control'’ are registered trade-marks of Royal’"Typewriter Company, Inc. 


For October, 1952 


More beautiful ! 


o 


Secretaries and executives alike are “Oh-hing,” 
“Ah-hing,” and buying the greatest new typewriter of 
all time, the new Royal Standard. 


Extra “Personalized” Key, a 
Royal exclusive. This extra “bonus” 
key, a 43rd key, comes at no extra 
cost. Readily adaptable to special 
typing needs of individual busi- 
nesses. 


The new Royal Standard has alegion of newand exclu- 
sive features, plus a new and improved “Magic” Margin! 

It looks like tomorrow. It performs like tomorrow. 

Every feature is designed with the operator in mind. 
No gadgets here! But helpful, time-saving conven- 
iences! Ask for your free office trial of the new Royal 
Standard. Ask your local Royal representative today. 


New Time-saver Top, a Royal 
exclusive. Press button .. . inside 
controls all instantly accessible. 
“Touch Control” within easy reach. 
Easy-to-get-at spools for ribbon 


RUYAL 













STANDARD + ELECTRIC » PORTABLE 


Roytype Typewriter Supplies 
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the principal in connection with 
bonds or policies which are written 
direct by the insured and on which 
no agency commission should be 
paid. A branch office manager of a 
casualty company obtained $16,000 
by drawing commission checks pay- 
able to an agent and then forging 
the name of the agency as endorser. 
Not only are production men guilty 
of this type of loss, but I have a 
loss of $170,000 caused by an audi- 
tor. He was not particular as to the 
company in which he manipulated 
accounts. He worked for three dif- 
ferent concerns and caused each of 
them losses by entering spurious 
commissions to outside agents, 
making out checks for the amounts 
and forging the name of the fictitious 
payees and later cashing the checks. 
This is a particularly difficult type 
of claim to prevent; however, one 
that should be given real thought. 
b—Are return premiums under 
proper control? A careful control 
over return premiums is necessary 
not only in the branch office but also 
in the various underwriting depart- 
ments of the home office. A loss of 


Money [ 


Bs 


A complete line of: 


LIFE 





M/S SOUR/ S$ 


5701 WATERMAN 








DIRECT CONTRACT opportunities in Indiana, Ohio, 
lowa, Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas and Mississippi. 


e ACCIDENT « SICKNESS 

e HOSPITALIZATION 

Your reply held strictly confidential. Write to: 
J. DeWitt Mills, Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


FIRST WHOLLY MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY, 


ST.LOUIS 12, MO. 


approximately $80,000 was caused 
by the head of an underwriting de- 
partment of a large casualty com- 
pany. The principal had a habit of 
sending out return premiums on 
various risks written in his depart- 
ment. He would give the comptroller 
a list of the items of return premium 
and ask that the checks be turned 
over to him for delivery with a letter. 
The checks, of course, were never 
sent out but were forged as to the 
name of the endorser and deposited 
in the account of the principal. This 
is another case in which alertness on 
the part of the responsible employee 
brought the loss to light. The fact 
that a certain line of business showed 
a premium volume which was not 
considered large enough led to an 
investigation which resulted in de- 
tection of the defalcation. Any com- 
panies which permit underwriting 
department personnel or branch of- 
fice personnel to secure checks from 
the cashier and send them out as 
enclosures with a letter should check 
their system of operation. A require- 
ment should be imposed whereby 
all checks when signed must be 
mailed out by the cashier and under 
no circumstances turned over to an 
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INSURANCE OFFICE SPACE 
NOW AVAILABLE IN 
New York City Insurance District 


Entire floor of 4760 sq. ft. 


2500 sq. ft. of modern air-conditioned 
basement space 


BEST BUILDING 
75 Fulton Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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employee of another department for 
delivery. If a letter is to accompany 
the check, that letter may be sent to 
the cashier for mailing when the 
check has been drawn. Personal de- 
livery of checks is not the general 
practice and any recurrence should 
be a cause for suspicion. 

4. Claim Payments—Are _ ther: 
proper safeguards to prevent losses 
by claim department officials and 
claim adjusters? Do claim auditors 
actually spot check claim cases of 
branch offices to determine they are 
not fictitious or fraudulent? This by 
far represents the most frequent type 
of loss sustained by insurance com 
panies. 

a—Branch Office Losses—A claiin 
adjuster in charge of claims at a 
branch office caused a loss far in 
excess of his fidelity bond penalty of 
$7,500. He was able to perpetrate 
his fraud through collusion with sev 
eral attorneys, several doctors and 
approximately eighty other persons. 


‘He faked accidents, took statements 


from insureds and claimants, estab 
lished, files and issued drafts or 
checks payable to claimants who in 
most cases had been promised $20 
or $25 for participation in the fraud. 
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way of life. 


ESTABLISHED 1900 





GUARDING A WAY OF LIFE 


Even though our contribution is small compared with the life insurance 
industry as a whole, we are proud of the part we have been permitted to 


play in guarding a way of life for thousands of American families. 


Life insurance is a free institution. It continually refutes the idea that 
individuals cannot provide for themselves. To that extent, it is building 


self-reliance in the individual, a characteristic basic to the free American 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





























The defaulter or an attorney forged 
the payee’s name and distributed the 
proceeds. Fraudulent claims varied 
in size from $80 to $2,400. This loss 
extended over a period of four years. 

Our company participated in two 
losses, each in the approximate 
amount of $15,000, caused by claims 
adjusters in the same city operating 
at approximately the same time. One 
claim adjuster had authority to issue 
checks up to $250. He made checks 
payable to fictitious persons, but they 
were all in connection with actual 
automobile policies. He always 
picked out a policyholder who had 
had no accidents so that in each case 
reported to the company there would 
he no question about loss frequency. 
In this case the office was inspected 
every six or nine months by a super- 
visor from the home office but only 
as to procedure. He never examined 
nor spot checked any files to verify 
ihe authenticity of the claim. The 
loss was discovered when the de- 
laulter mistakenly described an in- 
sured’s automobile in his report. 
When the loss folder reached the 
regional office it was rechecked 
against the company records and sent 
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back to the claim adjuster to ask if 
the owner had two cars. The de- 
faulter was sick and a memorandum 
was put on his desk. It so happened 
the production manager, who was a 
personal friend of the car owner, was 
going through the defaulter’s desk 
looking for mail and saw the note. 
He thought he would help out his 
insured friend and called to ask 
about the accident. “What accident ? 
I had none ;” and the jig was up. 

In this case the defaulter faked 
accident reports and the signature of 
the owner as well as copy of the 
police report and witnesses. All 
checks were cashed at liquor stores, 
night clubs and clothing stores, and 
the defaulter’s name never appeared 
as endorser. 


Similar Operation 


In the other case in the same city 
the claim adjuster operated in a 
similar manner except all drafts is- 
sued in settlement of claims were 
cashed at a bank and were endorged 
by the principal. In this case, if the 
drafts had been checked upon re- 
turn to the home office they would 


have discovered the principal’s name 
as endorser on all the fraudulent 
checks. 

In another case a company sus- 
tained a loss caused by one of their 
adjusters in the amount of $37,000. 
This was discovered because one of 
the company’s representatives felt 
the claims for injuries sustained at 
an amusement park were entirely too 
great. The investigation disclosed 
that the claim ‘adjuster had been 
maintaining fictitious claim files for 
three years on losses sustained by 
employees and others at the amuse- 
ment park, 

b—Home Office Losses—Not only 
are branch office claim adjusters 
guilty of faking claims but also home 
office officials. The head of a large 
casualty company’s claim department 
absconded with approximately $180,- 
000 over a period of four years. Here 
again, he manipulated in general 
policyholders’ accounts who had 
never sustained any losses, and made 
up fictitious reports including proof 
of loss. The amounts of the checks 
in this case ranged from $300 to 
$1,000. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Management's Resp.—Continued 


In another case the head of the 
claim department of a large casualty 
company created a shortage of 
slightly over $100,000 in cooperation 
with several outside attorneys. 

In still another case a home office 
claim department executive created 
a shortage of approximately $80,000 
or $90,000 over an eight-year period 
by issuing drafts up to $500 to ficti- 
tious persons in the Middle West. 
Since he had authority to issue drafts 
up to that amount, no one questioned 
his operations. 


Of Prime Importance 


From all these cases it can be seen 
that a proper system of checking the 
authenticity of all claims both in the 
branch office and in the head office 
is of prime importance. 

c—Life insurance companies also 
are subject to losses caused by claim 
adjusters. One loss of $70,000 was 
sustained through an auditor putting 
through false death benefit claims. 
He reinstated policies that had lapsed 
and continued to pay premiums from 
his own pocket for approximately 


ninety days. Then he submitted fake 
death claims. As auditor, he ap- 
proved the payment and a check was 
drawn and given to him to mail to 
the beneficiary. It was easy for him 
to forge the name of the beneficiary. 
The amounts ranged from $1,400 to 
$1,500. 

Another life insurance company 
sustained a loss of $85,000 through 
an auditor involving a complicated 
system of re-opening death claims 
that had been paid in full, and mark- 
ing them for payment in instalments 
to fictitious beneficiaries at fictitious 
addresses. 

One corrective for the death-type 
benefit claim is to have two persons 
from an insurance company okay the 
fact of death. This may be the agent 
and one other, and the one other 
should be different each time. Also, 
insistence upon receipt of a clipping 
from a newspaper is a good loss pre- 
ventive. Peculiarly enough, a real 
clipping from a newspaper is difficult 
to forge in a way to make it look 
genuine. 

1. Investigate and know your em- 
ployees. You should know your 
employees—know their background 
and mode of living, domestic life and 








Increases 5 Times at Age 27 


k: Our Junior Estate Plan provides a per- 
) manent insurance estate in the form of a 
‘ practical, sound thrift program for all persons 















THE HARVEST 


The corn is in the shock, the tobacco is 
in the barn, cotton pickers are in the 
fields, county fairs are in full swing, 
nights are crisp and days are growing 


short. It’s harvest time. 


This fruition of the labors of all the 





friends. You should create an at- 
mosphere of interest and confidence 
so that the employees will feel free at 
all times to discuss their problems. 
I actually know of cases where a 
salary increase or loan at the proper 
time would have prevented a defal- 
cation and the saving of one or more 
broken lives. 

Knowledge of the mode of living 
of a young man on the West Coast 
on whom we are paying $47,000 
might have prevented his crack-up. 
He has been with his employer ap- 
proximately seven or eight years and 
was earning $8,000 to $10,000 an- 
nually. The loss extended over a 
period of six or seven months and 
the money was all lost on slow 
horses on California tracks. He be- 
came desperate and took $3,000 cash 
and went to a gambling house in Las 
Vegas for one last try at recoupment. 
He rolled and won $6,000. He let 
it all ride and won $12,000. He 
figured he was on his way to success 
and asked the manager to permit him 
to roll for $24,000. He received per- 
mission and, as was to be expected, 
he lost. 

It has been said that the principal 


causes of dishonesty losses are 

























f under age 15. 
~ No increase in cost at age 21... no 
} further medical examination ... cash and loan 
. values available ... paid-up policy and retire- 
. ment values at age 65 or earlier. 
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year reminds us again of Life Insurance 


_and how it serves thoughtful people who 


plow under a part of each year’s income 


as a safeguard against the uncertainties 











For particulors write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 
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of the future. 
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“From Boyhood On, 


()ng ambition! 


says Mrs. Robert R. Humpton, 
Burlington, lowa 


After his first year of college Bob decided 
that life insurance was the field of selling he 
wanted most. His production was good from 
the minute he entered the business. How could it 
help but be, with Minnesota Mutual's dynamic 
sales tools? One look at the Success Bond Story 
and Bob knew he had found his way of helping 
people. Aside from the effective sales hints and 
the helpful sales tools he received, Bob found 
that working for Minnesota Mutual is like be- 
longing to a great family. The satisfaction he 
receives by making a valuable contribution to 
society cannot be put into words. 

"After a little over four years with Minnesota 
Mutual, we recently bought our second new car, 
have our own home and a son and daughter. 





Their Dad is happy in his work . . . and the entire 
family is proud and happy to be a part of such a 
fine company." 

Robert R. Humpton is a member of the Company's 
“M" Club for persistency, having a renewal ratio 
of 93.3. He attributes his spectacular selling suc- 
cess to Minnesota Mutual's Organized Sales Plan 
with the amazing Success-O-Graph*, used exclu- 
sively by many Minnesota Mutualites. 

Write for information. No obligation. 
* Registered U. S. Trademark 











gambling, wine, women, extravagant 
living, family difficulties, etc.; how- 
ever, one sociologist who has made 
a study of the problem states em- 
bezzlements usually start when a 
man cannot talk over his financial 
difficulties with anyone when he gets 
into trouble—usually because he is 
ashamed of it. 

2. All officers and employees 
should be required to take a vaca- 
tion. To be a successful embezzler, 
you cannot afford to take a vacation 
or even get sick. For that matter, 
you cannot afford to die. Witness 
the case of the cashier heretofore 
referred to. 

3. Never take anything for 
granted. The internal system of 
control breaks down if persons ad- 
ministering it do it in a mechanical 
or routine manner. Anything un- 
usual must be questioned, par- 
ticularly unusual loss ratios or a 
premium volume for any classifica- 
tion which is out of line with the 
premium for previous years. Beware 
of the person who voluntarily as- 
sumes to take care of part of another 
employee’s duties or operations. 

Responsibility does not end with 
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THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINY PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


devising the best possible system of 
internal controls and audits. After 
everything possible to prevent loss 
has been done, then the insurance 
carried by the company must be ex- 
amined to determine its adequacy in 
the event of a breakdown in the 
system. Is the insurance broad 
enough to cover all losses? Is it 
large enough in amount? The Surety 
Association of America has promul- 
gated the insurance companies 
blanket bond and the life insurance 
companies blanket bond. These bonds 
were especially designed and with 
either a company need only be con- 
cerned about carrying them in ade- 
quate amounts. Many yardsticks 
have been used to measure minimum 
amounts of coverage. One that has 
been applied to insurance companies 
is a bond amount equal to $2,000 
for each Class A employee. 

Many companies have achieved 
what they believe to be adequate 
limits of coverage by combining two 
forms of bonds: (1) the insurance 
companies blanket bond as primary 
to give broad basic coverage and (2) 
the primary commercial blanket 
bond as excess to give sufficient dis- 
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honesty cover. This scientific ar- 
rangement gives the maximum 
amount of coverage for the minimum 
amount of premium. 


TO ENTER FILE FIELD 


HE exclusive sales and distri- 

bution rights to Revo-File 
rotary card filing systems has been 
acquired by the Mosler Safe com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio. The exclu- 
sive franchise covers the United 
States and many principal foreign 
markets. 

The Revo-File company, Freeport, 
New York, will continue to manu- 
acture the rotary files and initially, 
sales will be restricted to present 
dealers and direct Mosler sales of- 
fices. 

“Although Revo-File is only 
seven years old,” a spokesman for 
Mosler points out, “many of the 
nation’s leading insurance compa- 
nies, banks and firms in other in- 
dustries, including more than half 
of all corporations in the U. S. with 
assets over $1 billion, are already 
using the unit.” 
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Around the Office—from page 57 


ing, give the ball to Bill—why do 
employees join unions, Bill?” Lie 
had his hands full at this session. 


For Many Reasons 


“They join for many reasons. i 
shall enumerate them as I think of 
them.” Bill held up his hand and 
started counting by touching each 
finger—‘First, they join because the 
plant is covered by a union and 
leadership is already provided. 
Second, they join because they want 


more money or a change in hours or 
rules and regulations, or all three, 
and they believe a union will bring 
concerted action and pressure not 
possible when they act individually. 
Three, to protect themselves from 
arbitrary action of management. 
Four, to prevent dismissal for small 
or harmless infraction of rules. 
Group pressure can change the rules 
or protect a worker. Five, often 
discontented and unsympathetic em- 
ployees lead the action toward 


unionization in order to embarrass 
management and get for themselves 
















State Farm 
Life Insurance 
Company 


Insurance in force, 


June 30, 1952 
$504,000,000.00 


Offering insurance protection through 
its more than 4,000 agents to the 2,300,000 
policyholders of the State Farm Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Company and 
to the general public. 


State Farm 
Insurance Companies 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
State Farm Life Insurance Company 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 
Home office— Bloomington, Illinois 
Branch offices— Berkeley, California ¢ St. Paul, Minnesota 
Toronto, Ontario ¢ Lincoln, Nebraska ¢ Marshall, 
Michigan ¢ Dallas, Texas ¢ Charlottesville, Virginia 


Field claim offices in more than 250 principal cities. 





what they couldn’t get by individual 
or competitive action. Six, some 
join because it is popular to do so, 
thinking ‘what can we lose.’ Maybe 
their friends are members elsewhere 
and they lead the action in their 
companies.” 

Bill took a drink of water and 
continued. “I don’t want to appear 
stubborn, but the basic motives, right 
or wrong, are protection and ad- 
vantage. Protection by right of 
numbers and salary advantage by 
the same means. One big problem 
management is up against is this- 
office employees observe the wage 
increases won by unions in plants. 
They measure their own increases 
and invariably they don’t stack up 
to the plant on a percentage basis. 
Regardless of how conscientious 
management is, and I do believe it 
is, the plant wage has moved ahead 
faster than the office salary. It, the 
plant wage, will also go down faster 
as contracts are renegotiated in the 
plant in times of economic recession 
or adjustment. I believe the office 
worker has traditionally more job 
security and is less subject to em- 
ployment disturbances because of 
economic, production or technical 
adjustments. “If office workers 
forget this fact and work toward an 
equalization of plant and office, they, 
then, will be subject to the same 
conditions, Thanks for not stopping 
me. I think what I have said is 
fundamental. Management can re- 
move the desire, cause, or condition 
that promotes office unionization if 
it will. Unionization is not a disease 
or a scourge. Often it is not neces- 
sary; hence, serves little value other 
than the fellowship that springs 
from belonging to any organized 
group. When it is needed, it is the 
only democratic procedure available 
for the accomplishment of an objec- 
tive.” 


Invitation to Join 


“What would you do if an 
organizer came to your office and 
asked to speak to your employees 
and to invite them to join a union? 
This assumes that they are not 
members of a union. Lloyd, will 
you take a crack at this?” 

“T can only answer it from a 
hypothetical standpoint. Obviously) 
my personality will enter into the 
answer because I do not believe in 
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violence, argument or heated discus- 
sion. If I were top-management and 
| was asked to permit a person to 
meet with our employees for the 
privilege of presenting a unioniza- 
tion proposal, | would consent. If 
the union has a fair and advantageous 
proposition to offer the employees, 
they should hear about it. If not, 
they, the union, have other ways of 
communicating with the employees. 
It seems fair to me that the em- 
ployees should decide what course to 
take. The employer should not make 
the decision.” 

“Would you, as employer, speak 
to your employees?” Lie was trying 
to bring Lloyd to a complete well- 
rounded answer. 

“T don’t know,” answered Lloyd. 
“I’ve never faced this situation so 
| can only answer as I feel rather 
than as I should in light of experi- 
ence. Maybe the Labor Management 
Relations Act would prevent me 
from speaking. Why don’t you 
answer that one, Lie?” 


Right of the Employer 


“The Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act, known more popularly 
as the Taft-Hartley Act, does give 
the employer the right to speak his 
opinion provided he doesn’t threaten, 
coerce, or otherwise engage in an 
unfair labor practice. The very fact 
that you, the employer, have given 
the union representative an oppor- 
tunity to speak, gives you a better 
and fairer chance to speak your 
mind, provided the union is given 
a chance of rebuttal. I am not so 
much interested in legal rights as I 
am in moral rights. I frankly see no 
harm in letting those, with whom 
you may disagree in principle as 
well as practice, state their case. You 
can’t stop a movement by denial, or 
hy abstinence, or by petulance. You 
present facts, not fiction. You can 
only rest on reputation.” Lie waited 
to see if there were any more ques- 
tions. He then continued—‘Labor 
relations is as much a matter of good 
management as it is a matter of law. 
Obviously, one must know the law 
and be aware of one’s legal rights 
and responsibilities. However, I 
insist that you can’t raise morale by 
law. If the employees have poor 
leadership through over-ambitious 
representatives, or management is 
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“No wonder this guy’s a Million Dollar producer . . 





. making calls 


in weather like this!’ 


Bankerslifemen Stay Right In 
There Pitching 


There is no doubt that Bankerslifemen have a well-earned 
reputation for staying on the job . . . but we doubt that even 
they would be working under the conditions shown. 


This matter of keeping eternally at their business represents 
something more for Bankerslifemen than the truism that “you 


have to see the people to make sales.” 


They have learned 


through carefully supervised training to see people with an idea 
of value. That means that they stay in there pitching with 


particulat effectiveness. 


Being good steady producers is one of the characteristics that 
make typical Bankerslifemen the kind of life underwriters you 
like to know as friends, fellow workers or competitors. 


BANKERS 


COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





negligent in its contacts and. activi- 
ties, there is no law that will smooth 
out the relationships that exist. Each 
must have confidence in the other. 
Each must show good faith by work- 
ing for the interests of the enterprise 
from which the salaries are paid. 
Enough for that. Now we come to 
our friend, Frank. We are almost 
out of questions and almost out of 
time. Last but not least, eh, Frank?” 

“What do you want me to talk 
about?” asked Frank. 


“Do you have any questions, 
fellows ?” 

“Why has Frank been so quiet?” 
asked Bill. “It’s not like Frank to 
show such restraint.” 

Manny came in with a remark. 
“We have kicked the union question 
around. Frankly, I don’t think the 
offices, not now organized, will be 
organized except in a few extreme 
cases. What I wish was that we 
had known in advance about this 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Around the Office—Continued 


discussion and had invited a union 
representative to be present. I would 
like to hear his comments.” 

“I did invite a union man, but 
not a union representative,” said 
Frank. 

“Where is he?” asked Lloyd in 
amazement. 

“Right here on the chair. Do 
you wish to hear him? Gentlemen, 
may I present Noinu Drawets. He 
speaks for himself, obviously, but 
he also presents the other view- 
point.” Frank reached over and 
started the recording machine. A 
rather startled group heard -he voice 
come from the reproducing mech- 
anism— 


The Other Viewpoint 


Frank Nortoidar, 
have known for several 


“Gentlemen, 
whom I 


years, asked me to say a few words 
about union offices. Why he asked 
me, I do not know. 
know if my 


I do not even 
few remarks will be 
























Farming 


consistent with the discussion that 
has, I understand, preceded me. I 
am a college graduate. I have been 
working since 1945 following my 
army discharge. I joined a union 
in 1948, Why did I join? I observed 
that the traditional differences be- 
tween plant and office were disap- 
pearing. More and more the office 
was resembling the plant. In the 
office, mechanization was increasing. 
In the plant, conditions were chang- 
ing also. I rather suspected that 
much of the improvement in the 
working conditions in the plant was 
the result of organized action. I have 
no doubt that the improvement would 
have taken place regardless of organi- 
zation or not. The proper represen- 
tation did facilitate it, however. 
“With the office and plant getting 
more and more alike, I could not 
help observe that the office needed 
representation in order to facilitate 
some remodeling there. Manage- 
ment had taken the office for granted. 
It was the poor cousin, the necessary 
evil and all that. In the company 
where I worked, friends and rela- 


When the Woodmen representative goes call- 
ing, he already has been introduced to millions 
of prospects across the nation through the com- 
pelling medium of national advertising. 

In his portfolio is a complete line of personal 
insurance protection—Accident, Health, Hos- 
pitalization, Life and Employee Benefit Plans. 
If you are interested in a professional. career 
with one of the oldest and most progressive 
Accident and Health Companies (also offering 
Life), write today for information about agency 
opportunities in 26 states from Ohio to the 
Pacific coast. 

Liberal Contracts, Group Insurance, Retirement 
Plans, Bonus Awards, plus Complete Schooling 
and Training await the ambitious man who joins 
this agency-minded organization. 
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CENTRAL ASSURANCE CO 
CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO 
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NEBRASKA 


tives were filling the better jobs 
Merit was being pushed farther and 
farther back. 1 could see a resem 
blance to the feudal system—the 
right of inheritance rather than 
merit. No, this is not sour grapes. 

I thought that it would be good for 
all concerned that the office em- 
ployees have some proper and ag- 
gressive representation during the 
trying periods ahead. Cooperative 
action on the part of management 
and the office representatives will be 
good. Let either side become bel 
ligerent, ambitious for power, un- 
mindful that industry serves society 
and its owners and there will be 
trouble; trouble in the sense that 
they will be pulling away rather than 
together. Obviously I am _ preju 
diced, but I think that organization 
and representation are satisfactory 
and desirable. The employers are 
organized, why not us? Why should 
one always think of conflict when 
one thinks of unionization? There is 
a great difference in the philosophy, 
tradition and training of the office 
worker as compared to the plant 
worker, even though the two work 
ing areas are more comparable today 
than ever before. I think we can 
work cooperatively with manage- 
ment. I, like management, am an 
idealist—always hoping for the best. 
Thank you, gentlemen.” 

The recorder stopped. Frank dis- 
connected the wall plug and put the 
machine in the carrying case, took 
his hat and coat and walked to the 
door. 

“Frank, I don’t know whether you 
are the smartest or the dumbest man 
I have ever known.” Lie stood up. 
He was noticeably perturbed. “How 
did you know that we were going 
to discuss office unions today ? How 
come you came loaded with that 
thing?’ He pointed to the recording 
device in the carrying case. 

“Mental telepathy, son, just mental 
telepathy, plus a little intuition. Oh, 
yes, plus a three cent stamp. Great 
thing, the U. S. Mails.” Frank left. 

Bifl, Manny, Lloyd and Lie re- 
mained silent for a matter of 
seconds. Lie broke the silence—‘l 
never pay any attention to anony- 
mous letters—this proves that | 
should never make an exception. | 
doubt that we settled anything today. 
My hope is that we aren’t misunder 
stood.” 
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MISCELLANY 


At the 38th Annual Convention 
of the National Association of 
Gardeners, Sidney R. Crook, super- 
intendent of grounds, for the Aetna 
Life, was elected president. 


In last month’s issue, we men- 
tioned that Ben Goldish, an agent of 
the Northwestern Mutual, had com- 
pleted 1500 weeks in his company’s 
App-A-Week Club. This apparently 
is not a record since R. O. Browning, 
general agent for the Pilot Life in 
surlington, N. C. as of mid-August 
had completed 1820 weeks in the 
App-A-Week Club, which is exactly 
35 years. 

Among other “App-A-Week”’ 
agents who have established remark- 
able records, there are Ben Bloch, 
Equitable of Iowa, Peoria, Illinois, 
1675 weeks and J. J. Pawloski, in 
the Chicago Agency of the Indian- 
apolis Life, had 1594 weeks to his 
credit, including the first 3 weeks in 
August. 
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The Empire State Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York 


has become a member of the Bureau’ 


of Accident and Health Under- 
writers, bringing the company’s total 
number of companies so affiliated to 
82, 19 having joined since last 
November. 
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During the first 6 months of this 
year, life insurance companies oper- 
ating in the Dominion of Canada, 
paid benefits in excess of $129,000,- 
000, an increase of $6,500,000 over 
the same period in 1951. Of these, 
death benefits accounted for $51,- 
000,000, while payments to living 
policyholders were over $78,000,000. 

The Trade and Labor Congress 
of Canada, numbering some 500,000 
members, have opened a campaign 
for a contributory national health 
insurance plan. The labor leaders 
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are trying to make this a major elec- 


tion issue in 1953 when federal 
elections are scheduled. 


In August, the Canada Life Assur- 
ance Company declared a dividend 
of 75 cents, payable October 1 to 
holders of record on September 15th. 
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Plans have been announced for 
the construction of a new 20-story 
office building by the Great Plains 
Life in Lubbock, Texas. The com- 
pany will use a part of the building 
for its home office. Cost is estimated 


at $2,250,000. 
ww YW 


A new organization called “Health 
Information Foundation” was estab- 
lished in 1950 in New York City, 
with headquarters at 420 Lexington 
Avenue. The purpose is “to act 
intelligently to meet the health needs 

. and to improve health services 
and facilities.” The organization is 
sponsored by the drug, pharmaceu- 
tical, chemical and allied industries. 
It will do research in several fields 
and will disseminate the information 
through all available channels. 
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The newly elected government in 
the Province of British Columbia, 
Canada, is planning to turn the pro- 
vincial health insurance finance from 
a compulsory to a voluntary basis. 
In short, it hopes to do by salesman- 
ship what it has found difficult to 
do by force. The former govern- 
ment initiated 1,297 prosecutions for 
non-payment of hospital insurance 
taxes and some 5,815 people had 
their wages garnisheed for this 
reason. 


ww 
During the first eight months of 


this year new paid business for the 
Manhattan Life of New York 





totaled $54,769,325, representing a 
26% increase over the same period 
in 1951. Insurance in force as of 
September 1 was $334,521,602. 
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Leroy A. Lincoln, chairman of the 
board of the Metropolitan Life, has 
been appointed national chairman 
for the American Red Cross for the 
1953 Fund Campaign. Last year 
Mr. Lincoln served as fund chairman 
for the Greater New York Cam- 
paign. 
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The premiere of “From Every 
Mountainside . . .”, a new Techni- 
color film being distributed by the 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
was held on September 15 last when 
showings were made at the com- 
pany’s 143 branch offices. The film 
is designed for civic, business and 
educational audiences, and through 
the eyes of an editor, a banker, a 
judge and a doctor, shows the vital 
role that life insurance has played in 
making freedom work by safeguard- 
ing the future for American families. 
Several hundred prints will be made 
available for the exclusive use of 
New York agents in their own com- 
munities for showing before inter- 
ested groups. 
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On October 1 the Sun Life of 
Canada paid a 75 cent dividend to 
holders of record on September 15. 
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Rate reductions for most of its 
insurance plans have been announced 
by the United States Life. The 
lower premiums reflect the com- 
pany’s favorable mortality experi- 
ence, particularly at the older ages 
at issue. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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SALES 


New paid business for the Bankers 
of Iowa totaled $22,346,624 in July, 
representing a 34% increase over 
the same month last year. 
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During July, new sales of life 
insurance in the Dominion of Canada 
totaled $211,100,000. A breakdown 
shows $140,600,000 of Ordinary, 
$13,600,000 of Industrial and $56,- 
900,000 of Group. 
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The volume of credit life insur- 
ance in force as of June 30 last was 
$5,683,238,000 as compared with 
$4,120,289,000 on the same date in 
1951. During the first six months 
of this year credit accident and health 
also showed a tremendous increase 
of 65% compared with last year. 
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New sales in August for the 
Equitable Life of Iowa amounted to 
$10,022,851, bringing the year to 
date total for the first eight months 
to $78,782,523, a 5% gain over the 
same period last year. 
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New paid business in the Franklin 
Life in July totaled $27,202,198, 
representing a 14.4% increase over 
the same month last year. The corre- 
sponding gain for the first 7 months 
of this year was 10.9%. 


In July the Guarantee Mutual Life 
of Omaha, Nebraska passed the 
$300,000,000 of life insurance in 
force mark. The $200,000,000 mark 
was achieved in 1945, 
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On August 20 of this year the 
agents of the Kansas City Life wrote 
an all time high volume for that day 
of $3,447,497 of new business in 
honor of the birthday of President 
W. E. Bixby. 

An all-time record for the month 
of August was established by the 
company with 5,201 apps accounting 
for $25,814,738 of production—the 
greatest volume and the largest 
number of applications ever sub- 
mitted to the company in any one 
single month of its 57-year history. 





ON BEAUTIFUL BISCAYNE BOULEVARD 


During the second quarter of this 
year the Old Line Life of Milwaukee 
Wisconsin passed the $150,000,001 
of insurance in force mark. The 
$100,000,000 was achieved in 1945. 
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New Ordinary written by the 
Pacific Mutual in July showed a 
35% increase over the same month 
in 1951, 
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New business produced by the 
Southland Life in August, as a birth- 
day tribute to President John W. 
Carpenter, totaled $16,500,000 and 
represented the largest volume by 
40% for any 30-day period in the 
history of the company. 


In a 24 Hour Sales Campaign 
held on August 29, the sales force 
of the Universal Life & Accident 
Insurance Company of Dallas sold 
$527,498 of life insurance to persons 
who work at night. 
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During July the Woodmen Cen- 
tral Assurance Company experi- 
enced its first $2,000,000 applied-for 
month in the company’s history. 
The event was in honor of President 
Ki. J. Faulkner. 
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FEWER POLICIES SOLD 


IFE insurance companies are 
selling fewer policies today than 
in 1946, although their sales volume 
has increased substantially in the last 
five years, it is seen in the Agency 
Management Association’s latest re- 
search report, Paid-For policies. 
The trend in number of policies 
paid for has been consistently down- 
ward. Seventy-four Ordinary life 
companies in the U. S. together 
wrote more than a hundred thousand 
fewer policies in the last half of 
1951 than in the first six months of 
1946, although their sales totaled 400 
million dollars more in the later 
period, 


30%, Higher 


Correspondingly, the average pol- 
icy sold in the last half of 1951 was 
approximately 30 per cent higher 
than it was in early 1946, the As- 
sociation reports. 

In Combination companies, al- 
though the volume picture is differ- 
ent (1946 was the top year), the 
average policy size has increased 
steadily since 1949 and by the end 
of 1951, it was 20 per cent larger 
than at the beginning of 1946. Six- 
teen Combination companies were 
studied. 

The Association points out in the 
report that the increase in term pol- 
icies undoubtedly affects these find- 
ings. Also explored was the factor 
of liberalized procedures for credit- 
ing temporary protection, but it was 
found that companies which have 
liberalized their crediting showed 
less increase in policy size than did 
the companies where no change in 
reporting procedure had been made. 

Paid-For Policies is a follow-up 
of LIAMA’s 1949 report Appflica- 
tions which first spotted the down- 
ward trend in number of policies ap- 
plied for by agents. The 1949 re- 
port caused concern to many agency 
officers because of its social implica- 
tions. 

Accompanying the new report was 
a letter to member companies from 
Charles J. Zimmerman, CLU, man- 
aging director, examining the pos- 
sible causes for the decline in num- 
ber of sales. Perhaps it is due, he 
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writes, to the fact that companies 
have continuously improved the 
quality of their inductees and in- 
creased the caliber of their field 
forces. These men have a better 
economic and higher educational 
background than their predecessors. 
Their natural market, then, is among 
prospects of better economic cir- 
cumstances and higher education. 
They are not comfortable in the 
lower economic market and hence 
shy away from that market. By num- 
bers, that is their greatest market. 

The letter continues, “Our train- 
ing, with emphasis on programming 
and later on the various forms of 
advarted underwriting, fits our men 
to serve the class market as against 
the mass market. Each individual 
case requires more time to complete. 
Hence, the agent has less time to 
open new cases. 

“Our entire marketing philosophy, 
based on economic necessity of rising 
costs, is beamed at continually up- 
grading our prospecting and selling. 
It is uneconomic for the company, 
the manager, and the agent to place 
on the books any large number of 
small, average size policies with low 
average premium and high collection 
frequency. Cultivation of the lower 
income mass market generally re- 
sults in this type of business which 
is uneconomic under present high 


' overhead, under present cost limita- 


tions, and under our traditional mar- 
keting methods. 

“Policyholder service require- 
ments are increasing due not only to 
the more general use of programming 
techniques involving options of 
settlement, but to more _ rapidly 
changing economic, social, and legis- 
lative conditions and the greater in- 
fluence of these changes on the in- 
dividual and his personal and busi- 
ness affairs. This allows the agent 
less time for cultivating new busi- 
ness. 


Economic Facts 


“Our agency force has not ex- 
panded in numbers as rapidly as has 
our population and our potential 
market. Recruiting in 1950 and 1951 
has been off. It is probable that the 


number of full-time agents today 
is smaller than it was five years ago. 
Since the average number of cases 
per year per agent has also de- 
creased, the resulting decrease in 
new cases paid for is inevitable. 

“Insufficient stress is placed on 
frequency of sales in our training 
and financing of new men and in our 
supervision of veterans. In the 
1930’s, through necessity, activity 
standards were far more drastic than 
at present. Forty calls and 14 inter- 
views were generally considered pre- 
liminary to one completed case per 
week. Today, the formula is nearer 
ten calls and five interviews for each 
completed sale. Night work and six- 
day week was a necessity for most 
men in the early 1930’s. Today’s 
manager, recruiting men in a tight 
manpower market, cannot paint such 
a Spartan picture of work, and hesi- 
tates to enforce such a program. Our 
sales activity has decreased more 
rapidly than our sales potential has 
increased. 


Other Insurance 


“The tremendous growth of mass 
coverages and private pension plans 
has narrowed our market. Group life 
insurance, including group creditor 
insurance, has grown spectacularly 
in comparison with the growth of 
other forms of life insurance. Prob- 
ably of greater significance is the 
mushrooming growth of private pen- 
sion plans, with or without life in- 
surance company participation. The 
installation of a contributory pension 
plan involving life insurance cover- 
age has a double barrelied effect on 
the prospective buyer of Ordinary 
insurance—it reduces both his need 
for additional life insurance and his 
ability to purchase it. 

“Finally, there has been the 
equally astronomic growth of pre- 
mium expenditures for other forms 
of personal insurance coverage in 
the accident and health, disability, 
and medical expense fields. Over $2 
billion annually is being paid for 
such coverage to insurance com- 
panies and to other hospital and 
medical services, such as Blue Cross. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Fewer Policies Sold—Continued 


There are some who maintain that 
the entry of life insurance companies 
into these fields has resulted in the 
agent devoting some of the time 
previously given to life insurance 
selling to the sale of these other coy 
erages.” 

LIAMA has also considered fac 
tors outside the business which may 
have influenced the trend recorded 
in Paid-For Policies. These include : 
the struggle of the middle income 
group to hold ground in the face of 
lagging salaries and increased taxes ; 
the enhanced economic position of 
such groups as the blue-collar worker 
and farmer which may not be ade- 
quately served by life insurance 
companies ; the inroads on the Ordi 
nary market made by government 
insurance; greater competition for 
the consumer dollar from comfort 
and luxury products; greater com 
petition from other forms of savings 
and investment. Finally, the Associa- 
tion asks, “Are we really offering 
the public the types of coverage, 
convenience of payment and service 
which it desires ?” 

“It is not a normal human tend 
ency to become excited or disturbed 
about things when they are appar 
ently going well,” Mr. Zimmerman’s 
letter concludes. “And life insur 
ance-wise, they seem to be going 
well. The monthly volume of sales 
of Ordinary shows a steady upward 
climb. New records are set only to 
be broken again. I suspect that more 
real soul searching, more digging for 
the facts, and greater awareness and 
responsiveness to public needs and 
desires existed in the tough thirties 
than in the flourishing forties and 
fifties. 





Need More Study 


“And yet, the present trend of 
decreasing number of Ordinary 
sales, which is now of six years’ 
duration, has vitally serious implica- 
tions ‘to the institution of life in- 
surance and more particularly and 
immediately to the backbone of life 
insurance, namely, our sales organi- 
zations. Common sense tells us that 
we must not defer further study and 
research of this problem. Post- 
ponement might be catastrophic to 
life insurance and our way of life.” 
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C.L.U. CONFERMENT 


OINTING out that “Good Pub- 
lic Relations Spring from Good 
Personal Relations,” Dr. Robert L. 
Johnson, president of Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa., and one 
of the founders of “Time” and 
“Life” magazines addressed the 
twenty-fifth Silver Anniversary con- 
ferment and dinner meeting of the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers and the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters in the 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, At- 
lantic City, N. J. on September 10. 
Chartered Life Underwriter desig- 
nations were awarded to 433 candi- 
dates at the conferment ceremonies. 
Before an audience of over 500 in 
attendance, about 75 of the graduates 
received their diplomas in person. 
Diplomas for the others are to be 
awarded at ceremonies throughout 
the 89 Chapters of the C.L.U. 
Society in cooperation with local life 
underwriter associations. 


Principals 


Dr. Davis W. Gregg, Dean of the 
American College, presented the 
candidates and Dr. David McCahan, 
President of the College, conferred 
the designations and gave the charge 
of professional ethics and conduct 
to the graduates. 

Carl M. Spero, New York, N. Y., 


retiring president of the American 


Society presided. He opened the 
meeting by the introduction of the 
distinguished group of personalities 
from all sectors of the life insurance 
business who were seated at the 
speakers’ table, in honor of the 
Silver Anniversary conferment of 
the college. 


At a special table in front of the 
speakers’ table were ten of the mem- 
bers of the first graduating class of 
the college—the class of 1928. Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, president emeritus 
and from 1934 to 1952 president of 
the College, introduced the members 
of this pioneer class. 


Mr. Spero presented James W. 
Smither, Jr., New Orleans, La., the 
new president of the C.L.U. Society. 
“T am happy to accept the steward- 
ship of the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters and 
with your help, I shall endeavor to 
For October, 1952 


be a good steward,” said Mr. 
Smither. 

Mr. Smither, in the absence of 
Howard H. Cammack, Albany, 


N. Y., immediate past-president of 
the Society, who was prevented 
from attending by illness, then pre- 
sented to Mr. Spero the traditional 
silver service tray of the Society in 
recognition of his long and devoted 
service. 

Dr. Huebner presented the new 
president of the College, Dr. David 
McCahan, Philadelphia, Pa., who 
served since 1934 as Dean and since 
1951 as Executive Vice President of 
the College. 

Among the 367 candidates who 
received their C.L.U. or C.L.U. As- 
sociate designations at the dinner 
were sons of two members of the 
first C.L.U. class in 1928. 

William M. Furey, Berkshire 
Life, Philadelphia, Pa., is the son of 
W. Rankin Furey, C.L.U., executive 
vice president of the Berkshire 
Life Insurance Company, Pittsfield, 
Mass., and who received his C.L.U. 
designation in 1928. 

William Spencer, Youngstown, 
Ohio is the son of Lisle A. Spencer, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of U.S.A. at Youngstown, and who 
also was a member of the first C.L.U. 
class in 1928. 

Among those who were awarded 
the new C.L.U. Associate designa- 
tion for those graduates whose ex- 
perience is largely in home office or 
other work allied directly with life 
insurance was Paul M. Smith, Jr., 
administrative assistant on the staff 
of N.A.L.U. at New York. Mr. 
Smith’s father retired from the life 
insurance business in 1950 after 
serving as agent and general agent 
in Columbus, Ohio for thirty-five 
years. 

Speaking on the subject, “Good 
Public Relations Spring from Good 
Personal Relations,’ Dr. Johnson 
declared that to create an efficient, 
happy organization where there is 
harmony and where each person is 
delighted to give his or her best 
talents, it is vital that the men and 
women in the company have mutual 
respect for each other. 


Then there is an important job to 
be done in establishing good public 
relations with customers and pro- 
spective customers, the stockholders 


or the men and women who own 
this company, and the community 
where the company or its plants are 
located, said Dr. Johnson. 

‘“T have known of individuals who 
started out in life with the idea of 
just taking care of themselves and 
letting others shift for themselves,” 
he said. “Then they developed a 
feeling for public relations through 
public service and it changed their 
whole careers. What finer tribute 
could one ever be paid than to have 
the sincere affection of those who 
work with him?” 
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Life Beyond 65—from page 27 


3. Belief that younger age gives 
preference job-wise. 

4. Pride on reaching extreme old 

age. 

. Gerontological expressions of 
scorn as to the importance of 
chronological age. 

6. Bald cupidity—the yen for the 
free or near-free benefits. 

. The belief that misstatement 
won't get caught. 

8. Passports, foreign travel, the 
youthful picture and romance, 
and perhaps the fraudulent use 
of passports. 

9. Correction—perhaps _over-cor- 
rection—of past misstatements. 

10. Reports to Census-takers by rel- 
atives, neighbors or small chil- 
dren, who do not know the age. 

11. Carelessness. 

12. Ignorance. 

13. Mistakes in transcriptions to 
records—mechanical or clerical. 

14. Lack of meticulous pride in 
truth. 

. Miscellaneous. 

I shall illustrate the possible im- 

pact of errors on mortality rates. 

There seem to have been two up- 

ward migrations past 65—large in 

1940 and larger in 1950. Were the 

figures for all the ages above 65 

equally padded to the extent of 

10% in 1950, this could mean a 

10% reduction from the true death 

rate at these advanced ages—say at 
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one point from 44 to 40 per 1000. 
Varying the extent of the errors— 
which seems more likely, there 
might be a padding at some ages of 
20%, perhaps cutting down death 
rates at a higher age from 100 to 
80 per 1000. Since the exposure is 
larger at lower than at higher ages, 
the transfer of lives from the lower 
to the higher ages might involve 
proportionately smaller reduction at 
lower ages, than the increase at the 
higher ages, and the increase in the 
lower death rates at lower ages 
could also be relatively smaller— 
say from 18 to 19 per 1000. This 
increase might be ‘lost’ in cutting 
the full extent of the mortality im- 
provement. 

If, therefore, late age mortality 
gains are magnified, or are listed as 
gains, when there are losses, ex- 
trapolation would seem sure to com- 
pound the error. 

So far, there has been very little 
official reporting on the extent of 
this potential tampering with basic 
mortality rates resulting from this 
type of error, little sign of any vig- 
orous efforts to read from the ap- 
parent rates what might—recog- 
nizing all unsettling forces—be the 
true ones. (But my lack of success 
in finding what I seek is very likely 
due to strenuous efforts in the per- 
tinent offices carefully avoiding pre- 
mature disclosure.) If death at these 
late ages is merely postponed a few 
vears, it would be logical to expect 
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some worsening in the death rates 
at some of the still higher ages. 

We are in doubt as to the highe: 
age ‘life expectation’ figures. And 
we know that in the last tables, th 
1939-41, the highest age values are 
completely ‘made up,’ not derived 
from observed results. This affect. 
somewhat all figures of expectation 
of life, since each figure is developed 
by addition of the figures of sur 
vival to the end of the table. 

Given the extent of the doubt as 
to values at each decennial census 
and particularly recognizing the dii- 
ferences in the strength of forces 
warping the results, we are of course 
definitely ‘at sea’ as to the true ex 
tent of change in these values. 

Moreover, if we are inaccurate in 
our derived figures, international 
comparisons are, to some extent, 
undependable. I do not really expect 
the citizens of other nations to be 
more dependable than our own 
and the scrambling of many nations 
population-wise adds difficulty in 
demographic ‘reports. I’d_ rather 
think our citizens instinctively more 
truthful, and our appraisals more 
scrupulous. 


Adding Years 


Individuals seem in some observed 
instances to have reached out and 
deliberately ‘added years’ to their 
lives—sometimes after previouslh 
having ‘subtracted’ them. But there 
are other less personal methods of 
selecting exposure, of maintaining 
it with varying persistence into ad- 
vanced ages, of having various types 
of decrement—lapse, disablement, 
employment termination, surrender, 
and so on. These experiences—in 
life insurance, annuities, etc.—have 
a greater continuity than is present 
in the decennial snap-shots of the 
census enumerations. The reported 
ages maintain a greater internal con- 
sistency, though in the group insur- 
ances there are evidences of con- 
sistent age error. 

There is the selection through 
medical examination and other un- 
derwriting of the Ordinary Life 
Insurance business. There is the 
self-selection of the annuitants who 
exchange cash in hand for a guaran- 
teed life income. There is the special 
selection of the Group Life Insur- 
ance policy, dealing with people at 
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work. There is the ‘adverse selec- 
tion’ of disability pensions, or of 
‘conversions from group life insur- 
ance’. There is the ‘re-selection’ of 
continuing to pay premiums when 
due—or not to pay them—of con- 
tinuing to work for an employer 
with group insurance, or leaving his 
employment. Since beyond 65, ag- 
gregate death-rates are steadily and 
impressively rising by age—so that 
from 67 to 82 perhaps only one-third 
might be expected to live through the 
fifteen years, selection brings out 
noteworthy results. The curves of 
mortality in the life table reports can 
be flattened out among disability 
pensioners, made saucer-like among 
‘group conversions, or radically 
steepened in a ‘select and ultimate’ 
table. Brief illustrative comments 
on these special ‘experiences’ follow: 

Individual Standard Ordinary 
Life Insurance. 

The selection of insured lives in 
‘Ordinary’ through medical exami- 
nation and other underwriting has 
resulted in recent experience, where 
the mortality rates the first year 
after issuance have been as low as 
55% of the expected ultimate death 
rate at the younger ages (where the 
absolute rates are very low anyway ) 
and down to the still lower percent- 
age of 30% of the ultimate at the 
higher ages (where the absolute 
rates are many times as large as at 
the low ages). Selection seems to 
show reduction in death rates for 
some 15 years. Raymond Pearl once 
said—in essence—that the doctor 
who could not be practically sure as 
to whether a man would or would 
not die within a year wasn’t worth 
his salt. Men do not frequently buy 
life insurance beyond 65, but work- 
ing from published experience, weed- 
ing out the right quarter of the 
‘random sample’ at these ages—with 
an after-lifetime for the non-accepted 
of but 6 years, for all the group of 
11 years, would mean that the 75% 
insured would average 1224 years 
—an addition of 1% years—or ‘a 
couple of cubits to the stature’. 

Life Table formed from Select 
First Year Mortality Rates. 

By linking the reported death rates 
during only the first year of insur- 
ance into a life table—following the 
‘olla podrida’ pattern of population 
tables over only a brief period of 
observation, I have been able to 
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multiply centenarians many-fold, 
perhaps 50 times. I have had to 
assume a continuance of effective 
selection on past the age of 70, where 
most life-insurance writings cease. 
Group Life Insurance. 
Fundamentally group life insur- 
ance can be considered protection of 
men at work. The initial selection 
isn’t quite so searching as in indi- 
vidual life insurance—but still shows 
initial favorable selection, But with 
the steady and efficacious selection 
following the quitting of those leav- 


ing because of substandardness, there 
takes place a steady revitalization, 
very similar to that steadily occur- 
ring within the armed forces. Here 
the decrements other than by death 
are a vital factor in experience. 

Mortality on Workers and Re- 
tired. 

I understand that at Cornell a 
study is under way for comparing 
the mortality differential between 
those at work and those no longer 
working. The definitions and meth- 
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Life Beyond 65—Continued 


odology should be most interesting. 
They should also be baffling. Most 
‘retirement studies’ have indicated a 
wide range of categories among those 
retired—one being ‘those retired to 
die’. There is some evidence that at 
times ‘work’ is an ‘escape mechan- 
ism’ to delay attention to needed pro- 
vision for longevity. Otherwise we 
naturally are inclined to take for 
granted that workers are ‘better 
lives’ than idlers. But there has 
always been the ‘graduation’ from 
the stereotyped job, at ‘retirement’ 
to a wider and wiser use of one’s 
talents—which must in many cases 
have had a helpful influence on health 
and mortality. 


Disability Pensioners. 

This group, specifically labeled 
as substandard, is well-recognized 
as made up of men of very marked 
differences—some dying within a 
few years—others living much longer 
than the average life. I knew a 
disability pensioner of 56 who lived 
to 90. Since most lives present a 
sort of pendulum between excellence 
and substandardness—the worst con- 
ditions tend to wear out, with im- 
















believe in freedom. 


Yours is an important message! 












DAVID ©. McKAY, President 
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Life Insurance offers freedom to a people who 


To the breadwinner, freedom from 
worry . . . To the widow and her 
children, freedom from want . 
To the aged, freedom from de- 
pendency ... And to all Americans, 
it offers security without sacrificing 
individual liberty and freedom. 


AMPANY 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


$275,000,000 insurance in force” 


provement following. While the 
mortality curve of the first illustra- 
tion is steeply upward, this curve, 
depending on the ‘claims administra- 
tion’ is much flattened, or sometimes 
saucer-shape. 


Group Life Conversions. 

The privileges of ‘conversion’ 
without medical examination, open 
to those terminating group-insured 
employment, seems to appeal more 
effectively to those with serious 
medical impairments and to the ex- 
ceptionally good thrifty lives, who 
like to maintain their protection un- 
broken. Both groups—the excep- 
tionaliy bad and the exceptionally 
good lives—can appreciate the de- 
sirability of paying the full level- 
premium—so much larger than the 
token contribution to the protection 
made through the employer. The 
life expectancies among the worst 
lives are much lighter than among 
‘normal’ lives—but after the worst 
lives have shown their condition by 
early death—and those who survive 
grow weary of premium payment, 
the best lives bulk higher—and the 
aggregate exposure shows marked 
improvement. 
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Life Annuities. 

The recent ‘a- 1949’ Annuity 
Table of the Society of Actuaries 
shows that people ready to give up 
good money to meet personal re 
sponsibilities over the years ahead 
are ‘superior lives’. They expect, 
and are expected to live long. Com- 
pared with the White Male 124 
years of after-lifetime of the 1948 
Table, the annuity table expects 3 
more years—or 15.4. Compared 
with the White Female 1948 table 
figure of 14.4 years, 4 more years are 
set down in the 18.3 years of female 
annuitants. 

We need to know the make-up of 
each group studied, the objectives 
involved in the system, the financial 


stake the man has in his own benefit, 


the conditions of entrance and exit. 
The more clues we find as to the 
complexion of our groups of lives, 
the more surely we find we need to 
know more. 


A complete examination of high- 
age mortality among Civil War 
Veterans, Spanish-American War 
Veterans, Old-Age Assistance recip- 
ients and recipients of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance age bene- 
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Cockboats...or STRAMSHIPS 


DO OCCIDENTAL LIFE agents hover in 
the wake of the company ship. . . or 
guide it on its way? 

Well, naturally, they can’t help but draw 
the benefits of every company advance 
—every top-drawer coverage feature 

. and get ahead that much faster. 

But more important, OCCIDENTAL LIFE 
men share in policy making through 
a full exchange of ideas and informa- 
tion. That means job satisfaction. 


*MINNESOTA 
*OREGON 


*SOUTH DAKOTA 
*NORTH DAKOTA *IDAHO 


*WASHINGTON 
*MONTANA 


“WE LIKE TO GET LETTERS 
LIKE THIS—" 


. . at the conclusion of my first contract year 
with the Provident Life, | took inventory of my 
progress. The main fact that stands out is that 
through your help and patience | have found the 
good life in life insurance selling." 


When our agents tell us that, it reaffirms that we 
are on the right track in our methods of bringing 
men into our company. We want not only successful 
men, but we want happy men, as well—men who 
enjoy their career with Provident Life. 
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... One such policy result is: 


of cause. 
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Our perfect protection policy 
which pays disability benefits 
from the first day irrespective 








*"'The Provident States” 


te PROVIDENT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
JOSEPH DICKMAN, Vice President 
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fits—mainly in all four cases on the 
hasis of gratuities 
our zest for understanding the differ- 


should add to 


among the categories—for 


really matching fully the exposures 
and the deaths. We know that so 
many factors enter into death rates, 
inherited 
evidenced by 
otherwise, build, occupation and in- 
dustry, family relationships, medical 


characteristics, both as 
family history and 


impairments, war conditions, zest for 


living—to name a wide range—that 
the analysis is sure to be illumi- 


nating. 


Desirable Long-range Study 


A sample sufficiently large, and 
thoroughly random—of lives in 
the population—provided we could 
count upon truth to emerge among 
members of the group—each know- 
ing his age and telling it accurately 

this could be the start of a 50 year 
study of cohorts at each age. At 
younger ages such closed groups 
would be expected to show lower 
slopes than do the cross-section 
studies (The U. S. Life Tables). 
At higher ages—say the last 50 years 
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from age 70 to age 120—the evidence 
as to what we shall find is very 
garbled. So far, we have very un- 
satisfactory late age death rates, 
and the keeping alive of ‘damaged 
lives’ could result a few years later 
in increasing late age rates. We all 
of us know the individuals we 
thought ‘were saved’—who are no 





CHARGES FALSE 
ADVERTISING 


OMMISSIONER Maloney of Cali- 

fornia has issued accusations 
against the World Insurance Company 
of Omaha, Nebraska, and the United 
Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill. 
charging them with having issued, 
used and circulated false and mis- 
leading advertising of disability (ac- 
cident and health) insurance policy 
benefits. This disciplinary action 
could result in a final order suspend- 
ing the companies’ certificates of 
authority to transact insurance in the 
state. They have fifteen days to 
answer the charges and may, within 
that time, request a hearing. A 
number of similar administrative 
proceedings are anticipated as part 
of a move by the department to wipe 
out deceptive advertising in the 
disability insurance field as adver- 
tising copy of other insurers is 
presently being scrutinized. 











longer with us. The 50 years of 
experience accumulated shortly after 
the end of the century should be 
most instructive. 

This ‘touch-and-go’ discussion on 
the ‘limitations of our mortality 
table data’ in dealing with ‘the 
lengthened life-line’-—has included 
population studies, studies of more 
limited groups within the popula- 
tion, and a certain amount of con- 
sideration of ‘appeals’ and of ‘re- 
actions’. The more comprehensive 
sweep of the population tables—at 
least during times of basic unsettle- 
ment—involves special irregularities. 
The others use initial or repeated 
selection. None of them tells us 
what must be happening in the 
community as a whole, could the 
data be freed from all error and bias, 
over the whole sequence of human 
life. 

Measuring the added years among 
these exclusive groups of late sur- 
vivors, means rare ingenuity, mature 
and responsible work, disciplined 
professional curiosity and well-nigh 
infinite patience. It surely requires 
‘inter-jurisdictional cooperation’ and 
adequate ‘checks and balances’. 
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e@ There are individual units of the CCH INSURANCE LAW REPORTS 
for the insurance spheres of widest interests. 


Each selective unit covers the new decisions from all higher juris- 
dictions in its own particular province. 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Brundidge, Fountain, 
Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Plaintiff Fails to Prove Accidental 
Death Under Double Indemnity 


Provision. 


In December of 1934 the Farmers 
& Bankers Life Insurance Company 
issued a policy of insurance upon the 
life of Dawn M. Johnson in the 
principal sum of $1,000.00 wherein 
plaintiff was beneficiary. 

The policy of insurance provided 
in a rider as follows: “. . . $2,- 
000.00 will be paid in lieu of the face 
amount of said policy in the event 
that the death of the insured named 
above shall occur as a result directly 
and independently of all of the 
causes of bodily injury effected 
directly through external violent and 
accidental means.” The rider fur- 
ther provided that the death should 
occur within 90 days after the injury 
and also provided that the injury 
must show a visible contusion or 
wound on the exterior of the body 
except in the case of drowning or 
of internal injuries revealed by an 
autopsy. 

The evidence showed that insured 
slipped and fell on ice in December 
of 1949 and that she died within 90 
days after sustaining the injury. 

The doctor testified that on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1950, the insured was 
operated on in an exploratory opera- 
tion and it was found that she had a 
generalized carcinoma studding the 
omentum, spreading over her bowels 
and the surface of the liver. The 
doctor testified that the immediate 
cause of her death was pulmonary 
embolism and that there was no 
autopsy. He further stated that it 
was his opinion that the fall had 
caused a sudden distribution of 
cancer cells throughout her abdomen 
and that the cancer in the ovary had 
been there for some time previous 
to her fall. In most ovarian cancers 
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the cells are in a cyst in a fluid and 
when the cyst is ruptured the cells 
spread and grow wherever they light. 

The plaintiff contends’ that the 
proper rule to be applied here is 
that when an accident aggravates a 
dormant disease and as a result the 
insured died at an earlier date than 
he otherwise would the accident is 
the direct and independent cause 
of the insured’s death within the 
meaning of the double indemnity 
provision of the policy. 

However, the court holds that the 
only evidence tending to prove that 
the deceased's fall had anything to 
do with the death was that of Dr. 
Johnson, who testified that the opera- 
tion was exploratory and that noth- 
ing was done at that time. It was 
not contended that the source of the 
cancer was discovered. It was a 
mere presumption that the fall had 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 





caused the cyst to rupture and hasten 
the process of the cancer from which 
the decedent was already suffering. 
It is also noted by the court that the 
double indemnity should not be pay- 
able because the insured’s injury 
was not shown by visible contusion 
or wound on the exterior of the body 
and an autopsy was not performed. 
No jury could be permitted to con- 
jecture as to what an autopsy would 
have disclosed had there been one. 
Johnson vs. Farmers and Bankers 
Life Insurance Co., Kansas Supreme 
Court. May 10, 1952, 15 CCH Life 
Cases 502. 
Counsel : 
Paul V. Smith, Douglas E. Shay, 
Wichita, Kansas for Appellant. 
J. Wirth Sargent, W. D. Jochems, 
Emmet A, Blaes, Roetzel Joch- 
ems, Robert G. Braden, J. Francis 
Hesse, S. X. Durbin, Wichita, 
Kansas for Appellee. 


Supplementary Contract on | 
Year Endowment Policy Held Valid. 


On December 1, 1923, the New 
York Life Insurance Company is- 
sued a twenty (20) year endowment 
poiicy to one Robert Sherlock, 
which matured December 1, 1943. 
After maturity of the policy, Mr. 
Sherlock wrote a letter to the com- 
pany requesting that $6,000.00 of 
the maturity be left with the com- 
pany under Option 1. Option 1 
provided in substance that the pro- 
ceeds may be left with the company 
subject to withdrawal in whole or 
in part at any time on demand in 
sums of not less than $100.00. A 
further provision for interest was 
contained therein. 

The policy further provided that 
in the event of the death of a payee, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


any unpaid sum left with the com- 
pany under Option 1 shal! be paid 
in one sum and further provided 
that unless otherwise agreed in writ- 
ing shall be paid in one sum to the 
executors or administrators of such 
payee. Subsequent to Mr. Sherlock's 
letter the company issued a docu- 
ment called a supplemental contract 
wherein it agreed to continue to hold 
as a part of its general fund the 
sum of $6,000.00, being part of the 


proceeds of his 20 year endowment 
policy. The instrument further pro- 
vided to pay the unpaid balance to 
four nieces and one nephew of 
Robert Sherlock at his death, if there 
was any balance remaining in its 
possession. Another instrument sent 
to Mr. Sherlock at the time the 
supplemental contract was forwarded 
to him was an acceptance certificate 
which provided Mr. Sherlock was 
asking the company to hold $6,000.00 
of the proceeds of the policy and that 
no change could be made in the 





BUILT UPON A SOLID FOUNDATION 





Our 238 Junior and Senior Dynamo Club Members averaged 
over $350,000 of Ordinary Life business during 1951 


WE HAVE: 


Here's The Reason 


A. A WELL-TRAINED SALES ORGANIZATION 

B. ARMED WITH EXCELLENT SALES TOOLS and 
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C. A LIBERAL COMPENSATION PLAN . . . INCLUDES 


1. Free Hospitalization 
2. Group Insurance up to $6,000 


3. A Non-Contributory Pension Plan 
4. Disability Benefits 


Four Decades og Progress (1912-1952) 


1. An all time high in new sales, $116,000,000 in 1951 (Includes re-instatements 
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2. Half a billion dollars of insurance in force 
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supplemental contract. It furthe: 
provided the balance remaining at 
the time of his death to be paid to 
the nieces and nephew. This letter 
was dated January 21, 1944, and 
signed by Robert Sherlock. 

Mr. Sherlock made no withdraw 
als from the fund and at his death 
the proceeds amounted to over 
$7,000.00. The executor of his 
estate brought this action to recover 
such amount from the company con 
tending that this was a testamentary 
distribution in violation of the statute 
of wills and should be paid to the 
estate and not the beneficiaries. 

The Supreme Court of Washing 
ton held that the supplementary 
insurance contract was valid and 
that each of the nieces and nephew 
beneficiaries should recover one- 
fifth of the amount of the fund in 
the possession of the company. The 
court held further that the supple- 
mentary insurance contract between 
the insurance company and Mr. 
Sherlock conferred a vested right 
on the nieces and nephew named 
therein, and did not concern gifts, 
inter vivos or causa mortis. This 
was a third-party donee- beneficiary 
contract and Mr. Sherlock had no 
right under the agreement to substi- 
tute anyone in the beneficiary’s stead. 
The named nieces and nephew had 
a vested interest in the performance 
of the contract by the insurance 
company. 

A vigorous dissenting opinion was 
lodged by Justice Donwood, who 
thinks that this was an attempt to 
circumvent the statute of wills and 
constituted an invalid testamentary 
disposition, He thinks that under 
the holding of this case the owner 
of personal property may avoid 
probate proceedings and the expense 
of administering his estate by the 
simple expedient of reducing his 
assets to cash and entering into a 
contract with a bank, insurance com- 
pany or individual while still retain- 
ing control over the money during his 
lifetime. Four justices concur with 
this dissent. Toulouse v. New York 
Life Ins. Co., Washington Supreme 
Court, May 29, 1952. 15 CCH Life 
Cases No. 534, 

Counsel : 

George J. Toulouse, Jr., Clarence 

A, Lirhus for Appellant, 

Catlett, Hartman, Jarvis & Wil- 

liams for Respondent, 
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PHYSICAL IMPAIRMENT 
STUDY 


HAT is probably the largest 
WV actuarial study of physical im- 
pairments ever undertaken, is now 
under way in the life insurance com- 
panies, embracing 15 years’ experi- 
ence under nearly 400 classes of 
impairments and the tabulation of 
many millions of entries. 

The study is being made by the 
Committee on Mortality of the So- 
ciety of Actuaries, a professional 
organization made up of more than 
1,000 actuaries in the United States 
and Canada. It is the first major 
statistical study of medical impair- 
ments made since before World War 
I!, the manpower shortage of the 
war years having made it necessary 
to suspend such work. 

The extensive studies of physical 
impairments are among the impor- 
tant contributions that life insurance 
makes to better health in the United 
States and Canada. They have been 
made periodically since the turn of 
the century and have provided a 
wealth of statistical data, not obtain- 
able from other sources, to supple- 
ment clinical knowledge of health 
factors. In the case of many impair- 
ments recorded on life insurance 
applications, clinical medicine would 
not be able to follow equally large 
numbers of patients for long periods 
such a way as to relate the deaths 


among policyholders with impair- 


ments as recorded in the applications 
for policies when purchased, to what 
the deaths would have been if the 
applicants had been normal risks. 

Policyholders of companies repre- 
senting three-fourths of all life in- 
surance in the United States and 
Canada will be covered. The study 
will cover primarily the experience 
under policies issued between 1935 
and 1949, traced through 1950. In- 
cluded will be 132 groups of impair- 
ments and medical histories, further 
subdivided so as to comprise 388 
classifications in all. 

Among the more important groups 
of impairments being investigated 
are: heart murmurs, rheumatic fever 
and arthritis, rapid or irregular 
pulse, personal history of tubercu- 
losis, gall bladder disorders, gastric 
and duodenal ulcers, renal colic, 
albuminuria, — glycosuria, goitre, 
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helps field men 
advance faster with the 


SOCIAL SECURITY CALCULATOR 





Targets social secur- 
ity benefits in a jiffy. 
Easy to use. No pen- 
cil needed. Computes 
both old and new 
benefits. 








“More power to men in the field”... 


that’s the purpose of General American's great 
array of selling tools. General American Life offers 
more visual selling aids to help field represen- 
tatives to greater success. You plan better, close 
faster, and enjoy more satisfaction in every sale. 
That is one of the ways General American backs 


up the efforts of men in the field. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





blindness, deafness, neurasthenia, 
hysterectomy and similar operations, 
family history of cardiovascular- 
renal disease and diabetes. 

The findings are expected to per- 
mit conclusions to be drawn as to 
the mortality experienced in recent 
years for a wide variety of medical 
impairments. It is known that the 
general level of mortality has 
changed radically in the past 15 
years. It is believed that the mor- 
tality among persons with different 
medical impairments has been af- 
fected in varying degree. Probably, 
in the case of impairments coming 


under treatment by newly discovered 
methods, the mortality experience 
has improved markedly, but where 
relatively little progress in treatment 
has been made, the impairments have 
shown little mortality change. The 
new study should produce facts on 
this. 

The last comprehensive medical 
impairment study made was one in 
1929, based on the experience under 
policies issued in the preceding 20 
years, That included 122 groups of 
impairments. Two smaller studies 
were made later, one in 1936 and the 


other in 1938, 
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Winning Team—from page /0 


job than I could—but they should, 
for they have had more practice. 
All training assignments are planned 
with the assistant managers. Basi- 
cally, of course, assistant managers 
are field managers and, therefore, 
they conduct practically all field 
training activities. These activities 
are carefully worked out in planning 
conferences in which the assistant 
managers and I participate as associ- 


ates. The teamwork concept is in 
the foreground of our thinking, in 
these conferences, and is the moti- 
vating factor in our decision. Al- 
though we regard field training 
activities as a chief function of the 
assistant managers we consider 
their participation in the recruiting 
and selection of new agents to be 
fully as important. Thus, in their 
daily contact with the public, when- 
ever they meet a man who appears 
to have the necessary qualification, 
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they tell him of the opportunities in 
our business. As a result, the assist 
ant managers recruit many of the 
applicants. 


Next the Agents 


Each assistant manager interviews 
an applicant and full accord by all is 
secured before we recommend him 
for an agency. If an assistant man 
ager has doubts about the applicant 
he spends a day with him in the field 
and if he still holds the same opinion 
we don’t give him a job. Every 
major decision is fully discussed 
with the assistant managers and they 
unanimously concur before it is put 
into action. Each assistant manager, 
in his turn, manages the District 
in my absence. He has complete re- 
sponsibility for its successful opera- 
tion and it is a source of great satis 
faction to me to report that each one 
has accomplished outstanding results 
when serving as acting manager. 
The authority and prestige inherent 
in these added responsibilities has 
enabled the assistant managers to 
fully realize their importance as key 
men in the Agency. They have now 
developed the proper perspective of 
their jobs and are eager to help sell 
the value of the team concept to the 
agents. 

It was relatively simple to develop 
an esprit de corps among the assist- 
ant managers. The big problem was 
to help the agents, especially those 
in the 60% category, to realize their 
importance as members of the 
Agency team. How could we de- 
velop in the minds of the agents a 
feeling of loyalty to the team and 
a desire to do something about it? 

At the first three or four weekly 
meetings five minutes were set aside 
for an open forum to make sugges- 
tions, to discuss any idea that come 
to their minds. We invited them to 
air their pet “gripes.” At the first 
meeting the chief complaint was that 
the telephones were in the wrong 
part of the room—the telephones had 
been in the same place for 20 years. 
A few days later we had the phones 
moved to where the agents wanted 
them. This may sound trivial, but it 
was important to the men and the 
reaction was gratifying. At the next 
meeting several agents suggested a 
method which would facilitate work 
of the clerical staff and the agents 
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in depositing premiums—-a_ good 
idea which was immediately adopted. 
It was already apparent that the men 
liked to voice their ideas, and also 
apparent that some of their sugges- 
tions were sound. There were, how- 
ever, a certain number of agents 
who for one reason or another never 
took part in these discussions. They 
aired their gripes in the washroom 
or coffee shop. Therefore, to make 
certain that all agents had recogni- 
tion we suggested at one of our meet- 
ings that the men elect from among 
themselves an Agents’ Advisory 
Committee to the manager. The pur- 
pose of the committee was to repre- 
sent all the agents on any matter 
which they felt would improve our 
team relationship. If an agent had 
a topic he did not wish to mention 
during the discussion periods he 
could have the committee present it 
in the manager’s office. The agents, 
of course, welcomed the suggestion 
and after the assistant managers and 
I left the Agency Room they elected 
five men, all with 10 or more years 
of service. Incidentally four of those 
men were in the lower 60% record 
group. 


Performed Wonders 


This committee, elected in No- 
vember, 1950 for one year, performed 
wonders, both as a morale builder 
and as a help towards increasing 
production for the Agency as a 
whole. We meet twice a month. At 
our first meeting there was one sug- 
gestion. One agent, although he had 
a good personality, and 17 years of 
service, had a _ consistently poor 
record. He had never responded to 
office or field instruction, nor did he 
render good service to his policy- 
holders on the debit. The committee 
suggested that we set up a three 
week training program for January, 
1951. Bill’s record at the end of 
the year was the best of his career. 
\Ithough his record this year is not 
as good as last year’s, it is far better 
than any previous year. He attrib- 
uted this improvement in record to 
his first real desire to prove he was 
a credit to the Agency team. He said 
he didn’t want to let the other boys 
down. The committee had no sug- 
gestions at our next meeting; but I 
had a complaint. Business was bad 
and we needed some suggestions on 
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how to improve production. The 
committee members had definite 
ideas on that score and the sugges- 
tions were thought provoking. These 
weren’t new ideas, but we learned 
from the agents themselves those 
methods which they felt would create 
incentive. We presented to the 
Agency staff their committee’s rec- 
ommendations of a three week plan 
to produce business. Every agent 
accepted the plan and every agent 
met the accomplishments proposed. 


I assure you the manager would 
never have made the requirements as 
stiff as did the agents themselves 
through their advisory committee. 

The committee has helped us in 
the planning of our training pro- 
grams for agents. It has been of 
invaluable assistance in improving 
lapse ratio by prodding the Agency 
staff into rendering better service on 
their debits. Most important of all, 
however, the agents feel that through 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Winning Team—Continued 


the committee, they now have the 
recognition to which all agents 
aspire. 

The teamwork concept, per se, of 
the entire organization is a good 
idea, but that, in itself, will not pro- 
duce production results. There is no 
substitute for dealing with each agent 
as an individual because records are 
made by individuals. 

Thus our objective for the indi- 
vidual agent, especially the agent in 
the 60% bracket, is to help him 
improve his individual performance 
by using the team concept as the 
motivating factor. 


Leader 


In every agency office you will 
find that there are two or three men 
who through years of service, good 
character and good sense are held 
in great esteem by their associates. 
We have a man like that in Tim. He 
has 31 years of service, brilliant 
Irish wit, and always a very poor 
record. But he is popular and has 
great influence with the agents. I 


am certain that about every means 
of motivation has been tried to make 
Tim do a better job. The teamwork 
idea didn’t phase him either—at first. 

In February, 1951, the assistant 
managers and I attended a confer- 
ence in New Orleans. Usually the 
leading agent or one of the “eager 
beavers” runs the office during that 
week. The committee 
Tim, of all people, to run the office 
and asked me to give him a big 
build-up. Frankly, I was in hearty 
accord with this suggestion. I told 
Tim he was to be absolute boss for 
that week, that he could select his 
own assistant managers and that he 
would have complete charge of the 
force. He was to write and sign 
letters as acting manager. Tim took 
over like a duck to water. He asked 
if he couldn’t run the sales meeting 
the day preceding our departure. 
The agents gave him a big hand. 
Again the results were terrific. The 
report during our week of absence 
was the best in a.year. Most im- 
portant, Tim decided to make the 
Honor Club and last year finished 
10th in the office. This vear he is 
12 in the office as of September Ist, 
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quite an improvement over 28th or 
29th in standing. Tim, now a team 
booster, helps us by advising the 
other agents on how to improve their 
record. 


Good Team 


Adam, 22 years in the business, 
age 64, speaks very little English, 
although he is well educated in 
Polish. Because of limitations in 
both speech and age, his record as 
a whole has always been mediocre. 
He has at times made a good Indus- 
trial record. I asked Adam if he 
wouldn't prepare a short talk giving 
the agents some of his methods in 
securing Industrial. This was the 
first time in his 22 years of service 
that Adam had ever been asked his 
opinion about any phase of the busi 
ness. His beaming face was _ his 
answer. That Friday Adam in his 
own broken [English held one of the 
finest educational meetings on one of 
our Monthly Industrial policies that 
| have ever heard. In concluding 
his remarks he said, “We should all 
write at least one of these policies 
each week. We are all on the same 
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team and we want to make it a good 


If an old foreigner like me 
The pay-off 
was that Adam’s record in the writ- 
ing of that policy was the best in 
the Agency from that day on. Last 
year he finished 18th in the Agency. 
This year he is 13th and he assures 
me he will finish higher. 


team. 
can do it, so can you.” 


Pat is an intelligent fellow and 
good company, but as an agent he 
just “goes along.”’ He doesn’t have 
need for money because his wife has 
a good job and his son is ready for 
the army. His record is consistent 
year after vear—just below the aver- 
age of the District. Furthermore he 
didn’t sell our A&H contract because 
he didn’t believe in it. In 1951 he 
served as a member of the advisory 
committee and became a_ fervent 
booster of the team concept. As he 
put it, “For the first time manage- 
ment realizes we are all in the same 
basket—manager, assistant managers 
and agents — and interdependent 
upon one another. If we are all 
sincere and practice what we preach 
we will all be happier in our jobs.” 
I told Pat that I knew he was sincere 
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and so asked his assistant manager 
to devote a week to training him in 
the sale of A&H insurance. There 
were only 5 applications secured that 
week, but Pat made two of the sales. 

In our discussion of the assign- 
ment, the assistant manager revealed 


- that Pat’s two sales interviews were 


both successful in spite of the fact 
that the two prospects he sold were 
the most difficult encountered during 
the week. He felt that Pat knew the 
A&H contract well and could sell it. 
To my surprise Pat agreed. I asked 
him if there was anything else we 
could do in order to help him write 
just enough A&H premium to pro- 
duce his share of the Agency total. 
He replied, “I still don’t like A&H, 
but (’ll do my share—from now on 
I'll write the District average.” For 
1951 Pat’s A&H production was 
15% above the Agency average, and 
thus far in 1952 his A&H placing is 
double the average. Incidentally, 
Pat’s all-around record at this date 
in 1952 is with the top half of the 
Agency. 

You have now heard of how we 
built a winning team in the Kenwood 


Agency. However, a good Agency 
is never static. We must build con- 
stantly for the moment we stop 
building we begin to flounder. In 
the process of building we all make 
mistakes. We employ men whose 
lack of adaptability becomes more 
apparent as the months go on. In 
my opinion, the team will deteriorate 
in direct proportion to the length of 
time these men are permitted to 
remain in the Agency, for like a 
barrel of apples, the two or three 
bad ones in the bottom will eventu- 
ally ruin the whole lot. As in most 
organizations we have some agents 
who don’t belong in the business. 
We can’t do much with those men 
who have been allowed to remain in 
the business for many years, but I 
do believe that we should promptly 
terminate those men who still have 
a chance to make good in some other 
endeavor. 

Last November we _ employed 
Dick, age 25, married with one child, 
college education, who had house to 
house experience selling vacuum 
cleaners. We all agreed he looked 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Winning Team—Continued 


like a natural. After his three week 
introduction we were informed by 
the assistant manager that he had 
doubts concerning Dick’s success be- 
cause he didn’t appear to like people. 
He had a superior attitude. A month 
of no production passed and arother 
assistant manager was assigned to 
teach Dick better control of his debit. 
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He learned that Dick would not 
follow a set routine for collections 


and service calls. At this point 
Dick informed me he was getting 
too much help and wanted to work 
alone. In April, after a pleasant 
interview, we suggested to Dick that 
he resign. He asked for another 
month’s trial and for another train- 
ing assignment. Although 30 appli- 
cations were secured during the two 
week prospecting and selling assign- 
ment with the third assistant man- 
ager we were convinced that Dick 
could never make the grade for 
throughout that entire period he 
evidenced lack of desire and deter- 
mination. 


Terminations 


During the next month he re- 
ported a total of 5 applications. We 
interviewed him in June and again 
he asked for one more month. He 
claimed he liked the business and 
was certain he would improve. We 
agreed, but after four more weeks 
of non-production, we terminated 
him. Dick could have stayed on 
indefinitely for he had a large debit 
which paid him $80.00 per week, in 
service commissions alone. Had we 
permitted him to remain, he, un- 
doubtedly, would have improved, but 
at best he would have been only a 
mediocre agent. 

Leonard, age 29, married with two 
children, had four years of service 
with our company. Leonard had the 
ability to do a good job. He has a 
pleasant personality, knows the busi- 
ness well and is a good salesman. 
He is at an age where he should be 
striving for promotion. The least 
we expected of him was a good 
record for he had the ability. Be- 
cause he attributed his poor record 
to the territory to which he was 
assigned we transferred him to a 
territory which had always produced 
a good record. After two years in 
the new territory his record was still 
in the lower 10 in the office. After a 
series of training assignments by 
all three assistant managers we 
learned Leonard’s two faults—(1) 
he did not work evenings when he 
could interview heads of families 
and (2) he did not give good service 
to his policyholders. I guess we 
could call it one fault—he had lost 
interest in the business. Last No- 


vember we discussed Leonard's 
mediocre performance with him and 
he agreed to get back into the busi- 
ness or leave within 6 months. Dur- 
ing the early part of 1952 we devoted 
2 days a week in office and field 
training in an attempt to improve his 
skills and attitude, but by May his 
record was no better than in preced- 
ing years. We reminded Leonard 
that he had agreed to resign in May 
if his record didn’t improve and that 
the time was up. He asked for three 
more months’ trial and stated that 
if his record was no better by then 
he would resign. We terminated 
Leonard on August 15th. 

Here was a man with four years 
of experience, who had ability, but 
lacked desire and thus was a failure 
in our business. He would have 
stayed on indefinitely, always per- 
forming in a mediocre fashion, but, 
he, like Dick, didn’t belong and 
their continued presence could de- 
teriorate the quality and performance 
of our whole agency team. 


Gets New Men 


One reason why mediocre men are 
allowed to continue to the detriment 
of an organization is because it lacks 
adequate or attractive replacement 
material. This is where the team 
concept of our Agency has proven 
its great value, for, in addition to our 
assistant managers, every man on 
our team is constantly on the look- 
out for good Agency timber because 
of his desire to bring a man into the 
organization who will really belong. 
Of the last four men appointed in 
our Agency two of them were recom- 
mended by our own agents. 

The team concept is the happy 
ship philosophy. It is a realization 
that any Agency is built around 
human beings, people who are a 
mixture of strengths and weak- 
nesses, desires and ambitions, likes 
and dislikes. It is the knowledge that 
although some men are motivated 
chiefly through desire for recog- 
nition and others for material gain, 
that all men desire happiness in their 
work. We consider it the number 
one responsibility of the Agency 
head to handle this human factor, 
with all the skill, wisdom and com- 
mon sense he possesses. Basically, 
this is the technique of building a 
winning team. 
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Bankers Life of lowa: Ray J. Dean, with 
the company since 1944, has been named 
Manager in Spokane, Wash., succeeding 
S. H. Bright, who is continuing as a per- 
sonal producer. 


x *k * 


Berkshire Life: Harold W. Chader, in the 
business since 1930 with the Connecticut 
Mutual and most recently general agent in 
Springfield, has been named assistant super- 
intendent of agencies for the Berkshire. 


x & @ 


Central Standard Life: E. C. (Gene) 
Ebersol, in the business 31 years and presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin State Association of 
Life Underwriters, has been appointed 
special consultant-agency planning for the 
company. 


x * * 


Connecticut Mutual: John C. Knipp, Jr., 
C.L.U. (1947) has been appointed general 
agent at 1200 Architects Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. succeeding Stokes B. Carrigan, 
who will devote his full time to sales work 
for the company and will continue with 
the agency as associate general agent. 


x *k * 


Equitable Society: Joseph H. Chaille, with 
the Society since 1929, and Walter M. 
Harvey, Jr. with the Society since 1933, 
have been promoted to second vice presi- 
dents. The former was previously superin- 
tendent of the Group Department, while 
the latter was supervisor of the Mortgage 
Department for New York City territory. 


x *k * 


Equitable of lowa: G. A. Mackersie, with 
the company since 1948 in Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed general agent 
there succeeding H. M. Pasley, C.L.U., 
who is partially retiring due to ill health 
but will continue as a personal producer. 


x * * 


Foosaner and Saiber: Herbert M. Gannet, 
a member of the New Jersey Bar and 
formerly a field agent and reviewer for six 
years with the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
of the United States Treasury Department, 
has become associated with the law firm 
of Foosaner & Saiber in Newark, N. J. Mr. 
Gannet will specialize in federal tax matters. 
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OME OFFICE AND 
\ELD APPOINTMENTS 


Great-West Life: John C. Davey, C.LU., 
with the company since 1951, has been 
promoted to agency assistant in the home 
office. He was formerly supervisor at the 
Montreal Central Branch. 

A. B. Houston, M.D., a lecturer in in- 
ternal medicine at the University of 
Manitoba Medical College and an assistant 
physician at the Winnipeg General Hospital, 
has been appointed assistant medical 
director. 


=x *® ® 


Guaranty Union Life: Hayward L. Elliott, 
formerly chairman of the Los Angeles 
Regional Renegotiation Board of the 
Federal Government, and James H. Lyons, 
formerly associated with Michael A. Foley, 
Esq., in the practice of law, have been 
appointed executive assistants. The former 
will have jurisdiction over the financial 
department, while the latter will exercise 
similar authority over the insurance depart- 
ment, including underwriting and claims. 


xk 


Guardian Life: Richard S. Acre, in the 
business since 1946, has been named man- 
ager of the company’s agency in Detroit, 
Michigan. 


, a ie 
Jefferson Standard: The following pro- 


. motions have recently been announced: 


Hale Newlin (1933) and C. Archie Coleman 
(1935) to assistant secretary; W. Roger 
Soles (1947) to associate manager of the 
securities department and William C. 
Wilkinson, IT (1949) to assistant manager 
of that department. 


% © & 


Kansas City Life: Paul E. Shirk, in the 
business 6 years, has been appointed 
general agent for the company with head- 
quarters at 1625 Lane Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


x kk 


Lincoln National: George E. Griscom, 
C.L.U., in the business since 1938 and with 
the company since 1950, has been named 
general agent in Detroit, Michigan suc- 
ceeding R. R. Onderdonk, resigned. The 
agency will continue at the same head- 
quarters, namely, 2202 Buhl Building. 


= xR 


London Life: Wray M. Bell, F.S.A., with 
the company since 1927 and since 1946 
associate underwriting executive, has been 
promoted to underwriting executive, in 
which capacity he succeeds the late H. R. 
Laurie. 





Manufacturers Life: Norman T. Sheppard, 
who joined the company in 1928 and who 
has been manager of the field service de- 
partment as editor of the “News Letter” 
since 1950, has been promoted to assistant 
agency superintendent. At the same time 
Hugh C. Innes, who joined the company in 
1925 and most recently was a member of 
the field service department, was advanced 
to manager of that department and editor 
of the “News Letter.” 


x kk 


Massachusetts Mutual: Roland K. Man- 
beck, with the company since 1949, has 
been appointed general agent in Des Moines, 
Iowa. In this capacity he succeeds George 
A. Vogler, resigned. 


xk & * 


Metropolitan Life: James M. Campbell, 
who joined the company in 1911 and who 
was named supervisor of the Group De- 
partment in 1919, and who most recently 
was a second vice president, died suddenly 
on August 21 last at age 63. 


x & * 


Minnesota Mutual: James R. Reichow, 
with the company since 1947 and most 
recently assistant superintendent of agencies, 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
agencies. 


x & & 


Midland National Life: 7. .). Knuckles, in 
the business since 1945 and most recently 
general agent for the Bankers Life of 
Nebraska in Denver, has been appointed 
general agent for the Midland National in 
that city. 


*& 2 F 


National Life Assurance: Harold R. 
Lawson, F.S.A., most recently vice presi- 
dent and actuary of the Paul Revere Life, 
has been named vice president and manag- 
ing director of the Canadian company. In 
this capacity he succeeds L. C. Bonnycastle, 
resigned to become managing director of 
Canadian Corporate Management Co., Ltd. 
Mr. Bonnycastle, however, is continuing as 
a member of the board of directors. 


~*~ = & 


National Life of Vermont: Joseph R. 
Blum, in the business since 1950, has been 
named general agent in Omaha, Nebraska 
succeeding Harold F. True, who is con- 
tinuing as a personal producer. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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; Twenty years’ experience, Master of 

» Arts Degree in Actuarial Mathematics, 

» Associate Certificate in L.O.M.A. 

; Thoroughly familiar with life insur- 

> ance actuarial work and accounting. 

; Age 43, married, now employed but 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


New England Mutual: G. Vernon Bowes, 
general agent for the company for 13 years 
in Newark, N. J., has taken George G. 
Joseph into partnership. The new firm will 
be known as Bowes and Joseph, General 
Agents. Mr. Joseph joined the company in 
1946. 


xk ke * 


New World Life: John D. Carmody, legal 
counsel of the company since 1931, has 
been promoted to vice president and general 
counsel. Mr. Carmody, a member of the 
firm of Kahin, Carmody and Horswill, 
specializing in life insurance law in Seattle, 
is also a member of the American, State 
and Seattle Bar Association. 


x *k * 


New York Life: The following promotions 
have recently been announced: Charles J. 
O’Connell from field secretary to assistant 
vice president and F. Turner Munsel, for- 
merly manager of St. Louis branch office, 
to assistant vice president; Ralph Bowles 
to chief underwriter; Guy Fairbanks to 
director of group annuity sales in the group 
insurance department. 


x 2 


Northwestern Mutual: Three supervisory 
employees have been promoted to the rank 
of officer. They are: H. Keith Frey, with the 
company since 1947, to assistant counsel; 
Francis E. Ferguson, with the company 
since 1951, to assistant manager of farm 
loans and William M. Snell (1947) to as- 
sistant actuary. Mr. Snell is a Fellow in the 
Society. 

Robert W. Stockton, C.L.U., in the busi- 
ness since 1935 and with the company since 
1950, has been named general agent in the 
newly opened office in San Diego. 


x * * 


Northwestern National: R. F. Preston, 
F.S.A. and Richard H. Tallman, F.S.A. have 
been promoted to actuary. At the same 
time Charles F. Pestal, F.S.A. and Ralph 
Goebel became associate and assistant 
actuary, respectively. Preston joined the 
company in 1925 and Tallman in 1941. 

Rolland F. Hatfield, director of research 
of the Minnesota Department of Taxation 
since 1940, has been appointed executive 
assistant. 


* 8 * 


Occidental of California: A. B. Halver- 
son, who joined the company in 1936 and 
most recently was assistant controller, has 
been named assistant secretary specializing 
in group activities. 
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S. Clair Pittman, in the business 4 
years and most recently with the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company, has been 
named the first general agent for the com- 
pany in Florida with headquarters at 306 
Tampa Theater Building, Tampa. 

Ellsworth O. James, with the Metro- 
politan since 1947, has been named man- 
ager of the company’s Davenport, lowa 
branch office succeeding Fred I. Smith, who 
has been assigned to the company’s home 
office brokerage staff in Chicago. 

Lawrence M. Giannini, chairman of the 
board, died on August 19 last at age 57. 
He was president of the Occidental from 
1930 when the Transamerica bought the 
company, to 1944. 


x *k * 


Old Line Life: Richard E. Imig, in the 
sales end of the business 25 years and most 
recently on the executive staff of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, has 
been elected to the newly created post of 
agency vice president. Paul A. Parker, 
agency director of the company, is con- 
tinuing in the same capacity. 


* 2 ® 


Paul Revere Life: Thomas H. Kirkpatrick, 
F.S.A., with the company since 1948 and 
most recently vice president, has been 
elected actuary in which capacity he suc- 
ceeds Harold R. Lawson, resigned. 

Allison S. Beebe, with the John Hancock 
before joining the company earlier this 
year, has been elected vice president and 
manager of the Group Department succeed- 
ing Mr. Kirkpatrick. 

Robert F. Hoard, agency secretary, has 
retired after 28 years of service. Mr. Hoard 
entered the business in 1906. William Barr, 
Jr., most recently associate agency secre- 
tary, has been named his successor. 


xk kk 


Prudential: H. Fred Monley, director of 
schools in the Agency Management Associa- 
tion, has joined the company as associate 
director of field training in the district 
agencies department. 

Albert R. Snitzer, formerly with the 
Charles W. Campbell Agency and one of 
the most successful agency training special- 
ists, has been named associate director of 
the company’s Field Training Division. 

Albert M. Hook, C.L.U., regional man- 
ager of the Western home office, has been 
promoted to director of field services in 
that office in the District Agencies Depart- 
ment. Mr. Hook originally joined the com- 
pany in 1933. 

Robert M. Morris, who joined the com- 
pany in 1945 and most recently was as- 
sistant manager in the Jack White Agency 
in Los Angeles, has been promoted to 
manager of field training in the Western 
Home Office. 

Irving S. Schupper, with the company 
since 1933, has been promoted to assistant 
comptroller. 
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Reserve Life: E. H. Barry, 
been named executive vice president, a 
newly created post. At the same tine 
Gustave E. Gadness and John P. Walker 
were made vice presidents dealing with lile 
insurance. Mr. Walker was formerly 


secretary, has 


with 
the Southland Life. 
x *k* * 
Shenandoah Life: Boyce W. Harvey, in 
the business since 1949 and W. Davis 


Merritt, in the business since 1938, have 
been appointed managers in Richmond, Va 
and Hickory, N. C. 

The Standard Life Insurance Company 
of Portland, Oregon has entered the acci- 
dent and health field and initial results 
have been highly favorable. 


wT & 2 


Union Central Life: Robert W. Whiteacre, 
C.L.U., in the business seven years and 
with the company since 1926, and most 
recently assistant manager of the Charles 
B. Knight Agency in New York City, has 
been named manager of the Youngstown, 
Ohio Agency. 


x * * 


Union Central Life: 
20 years with the company’s Charles B 
Knight Agency in New York and leading 
personal producer for the entire company 
in 1951, has been appointed manager of the 
San Francisco Agency. Don W. Munro, 11 
years with the company and formerly man- 
ager of the San Francisco Agency, has been 
placed in charge of the newly created agency 


Robert G. Wall, 


in Oakland. Both appointments’ were 
effective September Ist. 
x 2 fF 


Union Labor Life: Joseph M. McCarthy, 
formerly life editor of The Spectator, has 
been appointed director of advertising and 
public relations. 


x * * 


United Statc; Life: Edmund F. Karam 
and Alfred D. Sileo have been named super- 
visor and assistant supervisor, respectively, 
of sales promotion. Mr. Karam has been 
with the company since 1948 and Mr. Sileo 
most recently was with the Union Labor 
Life. 

Thomas J. Munn has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of agencies, in 
which capacity he will work primarily on 
agency development and appointments. 

Kenneth T. Sato and Samuel Farber, in 
the business since 1946, have been appointed 
general agent in Los Angeles and branch 
manager in San Francisco, respectively. 
This represents the company’s first opera- 
tion since being licensed in that state. 

Lester W. Taylor and Richard Caldwell, 
with the company several years, have 
formedwa partnership and will operate the 
Caldwell-Taylor Agency in Newark, N. J 
as general agents for the company. 


x *k 


Washington National: Frank C. Elston, 
with the Philadelphia Life for the past 6% 
years as advertising and sales promotion 
manager and publications editor, has joined 
the Washington National in a_ similar 
capacity. 
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SURPLUS BUSINESS? 


Here's how You 












ctu 


Wrap up that out of the ordinary contract your 
company does not issue. Here’s a gold mine 
of hard-to-find information .. . all the unusual 
forms or practices of 190 companies writing 
about 98% of the total life insurance in force. 


BEST’S LIFE UNDERWRITERS GUIDE 


solves your insurance problems involving: 





Actual Size 
sa x 8l/," 





















ACCIDENT AND HEALTH JUVENILE 

rep PENSION TRUSTS 
BORROWER’S INSURANCE SUS ANDED 
DISABILITY TERM 

GROUP WOMEN 
HOSPITALIZATION AND MANY OTHERS 


@ You'll find all the principal policy provisions . . . a total of more than 17,000 separate 
answers to your questions! 


The GUIDE is fully cross-indexed, giving you instant reference to the policies you 





need. 
@ And, a supplementary table shows the states in which each company is licensed to 
operate. 
$ To: ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 FULTON STREET 
“ a copy NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


QUANTITY PRICES FOR QUANTITY 


®@ Please send me 





copies of BEST'S LIFE UNDER- 





ORDERS WRITERS GUIDE at $1.50 per copy. 
@ Let me know your unit price for copies of 
Write for complete information the GUIDE. 











NAME 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. |... | cowany 
75 FULTON STREET 
ADDRESS 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. a sereygyers 
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AN OPEN mig 


—‘uvilation 


To Invest In 


“The Workshop of the World” 


METROPOLITAN PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania 


ORIGINATING 


e CONVENTIONAL 
e RESIDENTIAL 
¢ COMMERCIAL 


MORTGAGES 


OUTSTANDING SERVICING FACILITIES 
























COLONIAL MORTGAGE 


SERVICE CO. 
UPPER DARBY, PA. 


Flanders 2-6150 









BRANCH OFFICES IN PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 








LIFE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


FOR THE INDEPENDENT BROKER 
a complete life insurance depart- 
ment, providing every facility of 
a major life insurance company, 
has been organized by Connecti- 
cut General. Brokers now using 
this unique service find it ex- 
tremely helpful and profitable. 
Your Own Life Insurance De- 
partment offers a variety of sales 


and promotional facilities to help 
you serve your clients’ needs 
more completely. 


Find out how its service can 
prove worthwhile to you...con- 
tact your nearest Connecticut 
General office or write to Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Connecticut General 
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Morale Building—from page 13 
other living being—what the great- 
est thrill in all his experience was. 
Houdini replied with this. story. 
While still an unknown performer 
giving shows in an empty store in 
downtown New York, he received 
an urgent call to the bedside of his 
father who was dying. It took all of 
his money to pay for the cab that 
carried him uptown. As he entered 
the bedroom, his father stretched 
forth his hand and addressing his 
wife said, “Never worry, Harry will 
pour gold in your apron.” In the 
years that followed Houdini played 
all over the world and while per- 
forming in London received the 
call that was the goal of every en- 
tertainer—an invitation to the Pal- 
ace Theater in New York. Promptly 
he wired his acceptance, with the 
condition that he receive his first 
week’s salary in gold. When payday 
came he hurried to his Mother’s 
apartment and when he entered her 
room told her to hold out her apron 
into which he poured the handful 
of gold coins, which he had just 
received. “This,” said Houdini, 
“was the greatest thrill I ever knew.” 
Yes, “the reward of our labors lie 
in the victories of the heart.” 


Know Your Men 


To be a part of this process we 
must get close to the man. We 
must encourage him to talk and to 
express himself, to probe his 
thoughts and to keep his background 
always in mind. Thus, we may find 
the spark which may ignite the fire 
of purpose. By suggestion and en- 
couragement it may be nurtured to 
the point of burning. Then, we may 
feed the fire with a plan of action 
and finally fan it into a flame with 
motivation. 

The sequence is well illustrated 
by two agents—once associated with 
me. These men and their wives were 
close personal friends. One pro- 
duced a substantial volume of busi- 
ness annually, the other was always 
close to the borderline of failure. 
Over an extended period a pat- 
ronizing attitude developed with the 
more successful man and, incident- 
ally, with his wife in their relations 
with their friends. The failing agent 
took this meekly, but when off guard 
you could almost see the smoulder- 
ing resentment and the day-dream 
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vision of conditions reversed. Then 
came an opportunity to suggest to 
this man that in reality we thought 
he had more talent than his more 
successful friend, but that it was 
being wasted because of his ac- 
ceptance of mediocrity. For a min- 
ute there was a glow in his eye but 
it quickly died as he confessed that 
he could never catch up. But we 
didn’t let the matter drop there. 
As often as opportunity presented 
we let him know by various ways 
that we had much greater faith 
in his ability than he seemed to 
have himself. Gradually the thought 
took root and one day he came in 
the office asking for help in the 
preparation of a plan of action. At 
last he had decided to do something. 
We readily agreed to do all we 
could, and together we prepared a 
12 month plan which included a 
daily prospecting procedure, a four- 
letter series mail campaign, followed 
by a preapproach telephone call and 
then a sales presentation in which 
we drilled him until he was letter 
perfect. At every sign of progress 
we gave him encouragement and 
recognition. At the end of the third 
week he closed a difficult case, which 
though not notable for size, added 
materially to his self confidence. His 
progress became evident from the 
record. Every week his faith be- 
came stronger until at the end of 
eighteen months he finally passed 
his friend’s production. This hap- 
pened more than four years ago 
and that man has maintained his 
position throughout that time. It’s 
a gratifying experience to see an 
associate develop thus and to feel 
that you had a part in providing 
the motivation which brought it 
about. 


Faith 


There is one more element needed 
to keep the fire burning brightly, and 
that is draft. The draft in our fire 
is FAITH. Our man must have 
faith in the plan and in what the 
plan will accomplish. He must have 
faith in himself. This we can help 
to build. It harks back to several 
of the morale building factors—to 
selection and training and especially 
to recognition and encouragement. 
Harry Emerson’ Fosdick _ says, 
“There is no unbelief. When positive 
faith dies negative faith steps in. A 
man either believes he can or believes 


he cannot.” If we cannot sustain his 
faith all else is futile. If you cut off 
the draft, you kill the fire. 

To maintain faith is no easy task. 
It is no “formula” job—no A.B.C. 
process. Without presuming to 
know the answer I feel very certain 
that adequate preparation, com- 
plete sincerity and enthusiasm are 
vital ingredients in maintaining 
faith. I feel very sure that recog- 
nition and encouragement are im- 
portant. The faith of the leader sus- 
tains his men. It was so with 
MacArthur at Japan; it was so in 
the laboratories of Thomas Edison; 
it was so in the hills of Valley 
Forge; it was so when the Israelites 
crossed the Red Sea. 

Few men in history were called 
upon for greater display of faith 
than Abraham Lincoln. With the 
nation’s future at stake, with his 
plans under a constant fire of criti- 
cism he said, “‘I do the best I know 
how, the very best I can. I mean 
to keep on doing this, down to the 
very end, If the end brings me out 
all wrong, then ten angels swearing 
I had been right would make no 
difference. If the end brings me out 
all right, then what is said against 
me now will not amount to any- 
thing.” 


Spiritual 


Such faith in the face of adversity 
is only achieved by those who have 
a spiritual faith as well. This is a 
lesson which I have learned from 
‘experience and which has never 
been introduced into the life in- 
surance texts. I believe it is an im- 
portant omission. I believe that 
you and I should do our best to 
correct it. In a business such as ours 
whose good works are evident in 
every direction down through the 
years, we may well adopt the ad- 
vice of Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 
who says, “Practice conceiving of 
yourself as a medium through which 
God’s wisdom flows, and you may 
be certain that you will be guided 
in the right direction.” Can’t we 


begin now to teach that to our as-. 


sociates ? 

Faith will not replace a man’s 
purpose. It will not eliminate the 
need for a plan of action. It will 
not even substitute for the emotional 
appeal. But in association with 
these, it will cause the fire of achieve- 
ment to burn brightly. 





At 
Hotel 
Cleveland 


you'll enjoy 

friendly, attentive service... 

delicious food... 

quiet, sleep-inviting rooms... 

a sincere and hearty welcome. 
+ 

You'll be only a step 

(through covered passage) 

to Union Terminal trains 

and garage, and convenient 

to anywhere youll want 

to go in Cleveland. 








CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Other Affiliated Sonnabend Hotels 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Ritz Tower Edgewater Beach Hotel 
T 
eteuee RESORTS 
The Puritan Whitehall, Palm Beach, Fia. 
The Shelton Samoset, Rockland, Me. 
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HANS A. KAUFMANN 


After his war service, 
Hans Kaufmann returned 
to Louisiana State 
University where he 
received his degree in 
Electrical Engineering. 
But his earning’ as an 
engineer with a 
construction company 
did not satisfy his 
ambitions. 

With no previous 
experience in the insurance 
business he associated 
himself with the friendly 
Franklin in Baton Rouge. 
1950 was his first year. 

Here is a record of his 
cash earnings: 
RT $ 6,030.30 
ee ee 10,831.93 
1952 (thru July).. 7,802.60 





My dream of 5-figure 
earnings came true... 


August 25, 1952 


Mr. Chas. E, Becker, President 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear President Becker: 

As a relative newcomer to the Franklin organization 
I have yet to reach the peak of my earning capacity ; 
however, what happened during the two and one-half 
years I have been associated with you has been truly 
amazing. If the proportionate increase in the past 
is any criterion of what is ahead, Franklin indeed 
provides a future unlimited. 

With no previous insurance experience, presenting 
our exclusive PPIP and JISP contracts has made it 
possible to eliminate the usual period of lean years 
a new man must face. The readiness of the public 
to accept these outstanding plans has enabled me to 
earn commissions greater than even I had anticipated. 

During the second year, my earnings almost dou- 
bled those of the first year; and in the first seven 
months of this year you have already paid me 80% 
of last year’s income. I know this is not an unusual 
record at the friendly Franklin; but it would have 
taken many years of experience in my original field 
of electrical engineering to earn a like amount. Much 
credit is due our splendid Home Office staff who, 
while constantly looking after the welfare of the 
agent in the field, provide him with the most saleable 
insurance contracts in the industry. 

Thank you for making my college dream of a five- 
figure-salary come true years ahead of expectation. 


Cordially yours, 


Hans A. Kaufmann 














Lhe Friendly 
TRIBAANTKIGION ILIORUG céseany 


" CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over a Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 


$205,000,000 gain in insurance in force during 1951 
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AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 


Executive Changes 


The following changes in its officers will become 
effective January 1, 1953, as a result of a meeting of 
the Board of Directors held September 4, 1952. 

G. D. Ziegler, one of the original incorporators of 
the Aid Association for Lutherans, who is presently 
serving the Asscciation as chairman of the board, was 
appointed to the position of chairman of the board 
emeritus. 

Alex. O. Benz, who has served as a director for 
forty years, and who has served as president during the 
past nineteen years, was elected to the office of chairman 
of the board of directors. Mr. Benz is widely known 
in fraternal insurance circles. He is a past president 
of the National Fraternal Congress of America. 

LeRoy G. Stohlman, who has served the Association 
as its secretary during the past twelve years, was 
elected to succeed Mr. Benz as president. Following 
his graduation from law college in 1930 he was actively 
engaged in the practice of law in Lincoln, Nebraska 
for a period of ten years before he was elected as 
national secretary. 

Otto C. Rentner was elected first vice president and 
was reelected as general counsel. He has been a member 
of the Board of Directors and has served as its general 
counsel for thirty-two years. 

Walter L. Rugland was reelected as Actuary, and in 
addition was elected to the newly-created office of 
Second Vice President. Herbert Voecks was elected 
national secretary to succeed Mr. Stohlman. Mr. Voecks 
has been a member of the Board of Directors for 
thirteen years. Clarence G. Steinwedel was elected 
treasurer; William H. Zuehlke, Jr. was appointed in- 
vestment vice president and Herbert G. Benz, agency 
vice president. 


BALTIMORE LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


Albert Burns, president of the Baltimore Life In- 
surance Co., has announced three promotions authorized 
by the company’s Board of Directors. 
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OMIM ED 


Fred I. Wunderlick was elected to the office of vice- 
president, and will hereafter carry the dual title of 
vice-president and superintendent of agencies. Mr. 
Wunderlick joined the company as an agent in the 
Altoona office in 1935; was promoted to staff super- 
intendent in 1938 and home office supervisor in 1942; 
and was made superintendent of agencies. 

J. Carroll Rhodes was promoted to the office of 
vice-president, and will carry the dual title of that 
office and chief underwriter. He started with Baltimore 
Life in 1912 as a stenographer ; became manager of the 
Ordinary Department in 1940, and advanced to as- 
sistant secretary with the duties of chief underwriter 
in 1947 and has been a member of the Board of 
Directors since 1943. 

Ralph E. Edwards was elected to the Board of 
Directors and appointed actuary, succeeding J. Brookes 
Smith, who has retired from these posts after more 
than 21 years of service. Mr. Edwards’ insurance career 
began at the Prudential Insurance Company, where he 
was an actuarial student. In 1945 he went to Columbian 
National Life as assistant actuary. He joined Baltimore 
Life in 1949 as associate actuary. He is a Fellow of tne 
Society of Actuaries. 

Henry E. Niles becomes senior vice president suc- 
ceeding J. Brookes Smith, retired. Paul P. Swett, Jr., 
vice president and treasurer, also advanced in seniority. 


JOHN HANCOCK 


D. P. Endowment 


The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany has announced issue of a new monthly debit 
ordinary policy, called the Double Protection 20-Year 
Endowment Policy. At the same time, Vice-Pres. 
Olen E. Anderson revealed that the company has just 
sold its two-millionth monthly debit ordinary policy. 

The new MDO policy combines equal amounts of 
20-year endowment insurance and 20-year term insur- 
ance during the double-protection period. The sum in- 
sured, representing the double protection, is payable 
to the beneficiary in the event of the insured’s death 
prior to maturity of the policy. The maturity value, 
representing the endowment portion of the policy, is 


(Continued on the next page) 
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= well-balanced 


A well-balanced company is, we believe, a company 








. whose financial position is strong 


. whose geographical market embraces 
a balance of metropolitan, town and 
rural areas 


.. whose policy contracts include all 
fundamental coverages... 

. whose contributions to its industry 

have been recognized as outstanding 


. whose growth has been steady 
and uniform 


.. whose size is sufficiently large to 
assure confidence and prestige 


. whose management, nevertheless, 
has never lost the common touch 
with agent and policyholder 


. whose ‘reputation as a friendly com- 
pany has been consistently upheld 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 




















Opportunity... 





An indication of the excellent oppor- 
tunity Monumental Agents have for 
advancement with this organization is 
shown by the fact that every one of 
our branch office managers originally 


started as an Agent. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE @ CHARLES & CHASE STS. @ BALTIMORE 


CHARTERED 
1858 
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JOHN HANCOCK—Continued 


one-half of the sum insured, and is payable to the 
insured if he is living on the maturity date. Thus, : 
policy issued for insurance of $1,000 will mature at 
the end of 20 years as a $500 endowment. 

Juvenile policies on the plan will be written at ages 
0 to 14, and adult policies will be written at ages 15 to 
55. fhe regular limits for both juvenile and adult 
MDO insurance will apply. 

In disclosing that the John Hancock had just sold 
its two-millionth monthly debit ordinary policy, Vice 
President Anderson stated that the company had issued 
more than one and one-half billion dollars worth of 
MDO policies since the company had entered the field 
on Oct. 1, 1936. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


Increasing Commissions 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, New 
ark, New Jersey, has indicated its readiness to increase 
agents’ first-year commissions by ten percent as soon 
as approval of this request is received from the Salary 
Stabilization Board. This is the third step of that 
company’s plan for improving agents’ compensation, 
according to Executive Vice President H. Bruce Palmer. 
The first two steps concerned vesting of renewal com- 
missions payable under the career contract, and the 
introduction of a provision for payment of service fees 
on business written since January 1, 1947 under a 
former type of agent’s contract. 

The increase of ten percent in the present soliciting 
agents’ first-year commissions on life insurance policies 
and disability contracts applies to business medically 
examined on or after August 25, 1952, or issued on 
non-medical applications or amendments similarly dated. 
Payment of the increase will be made as soon as possible 
following approval by the Salary Stabilization Board. 
There will be no increase in annuity commission. 

Under the first step taken by The Mutual Benefit 
Life all renewal commissions earned by career agents 
with ten years of continuous full-time company service 
will be fully vested. The second step entitled agents 
operating under the former type of contract to service 
fees on all business written since January 1, 1947, and 
which continues in force at the end of the eleventh and 
each subsequent policy year. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Advertising Campaign 


The largest advertising campaign in the history of 
the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
began in more than 70 general, business, trade and 
college alumni magazines in September. N. W. Ayer 
& Son is the agency. 
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The first of a series of eight black-and-white full- 
page advertisements appeared in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post September 20 and Time September 29. 
“Fathers, too, are worth more now’’—basic theme of 
the series—points out that life insurance coverage 
should be brought into line with today’s living costs. 
Copy stresses that “when the price of everything a fam- 
ily needs is way up, so is the value of the man who pays 
the bills.” Artwork contrasts the 1941 prices of houses, 
food and automobiles with 1952 prices—illustrating the 
fact that to meet the basic living costs today, most 
families need twice as much life insurance as they 
had 11 years ago. 


Agent Described 


In The Saturday Evening Post, quarter-page ads 
will run in the same issue with every other full-page 
insertion. These smaller ads describe the New England 
Mutual agent as “a specialist in the financial security 
of families and businesses.” A page reference to the 
full-page ad and a reproduction of it will also appear 
in the quarter-page ad. 

Newsweek, Business Week, and the Wall Street 
Journal will continue to carry two-third page advertise- 
ments exclusively on business insurance. Copy tells 
businessmen that New England Mutual can set up an 
insurance program for any business situation. A booklet, 
“Business Security Plan,’ describing plans for Key 
Man, Sole Proprietorship, Partnership or Close Corpo- 
ration businesses, is also offered. 

The company’s broad advertising program in many 
college alumni magazines is now in its twelfth year. 
This advertising presents the attractive features of life 
insurance selling as a career and has the unique dis- 
tinction of listing the names of the company’s hundreds 
of college alumni representatives in their own particular 
magazines. 

The insurance press also has an important part in 
New England Mutual’s program. In addition to “mer- 
chandising” the national advertising, the company will 
describe its many facilities, in both home office and field, 
for handling brokerage business and surplus lines from 
agents of other companies. This campaign will appear 
in more than 20 insurance publications. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


Examining Committee 


Five prominent business and professional men from 
various parts of the country have been appointed to 
the 1952 Examining Committee of Policyholders of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. In an- 
nouncing the selection, President Edmund Fitzgerald 
pointed out that they are policyholders but are not 
otherwise connected with the company. 

The new committee consists of John T. Menzies, 
Baltimore, president of the Crosse & Blackwell Co.; 
Samuel J. Campbell, president of the Kable News Co., 

(Continued on the next page) 
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is @ produminant character- 
istic of our company. Strength 
—''Enduring as Rushmore''—is back of 
you when you join the outstanding field 
torce of National Reserve Life. 


We are now embarking upon a tre- 
mendous expansion program which offers 
real opportunity to you . . . for a profit- 
able career. 


Our tested, proved sales training 
methods, plus the full cooperation of our 
strategically placed Regional Home 
Offices—are additional assurances of 
success for you! 


Write today! 


W. E. MOORE, AGENCY VICE PRESIDENT 
AGENCY HEADQUARTERS, TOPEKA 


S. H, WITMER, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
H. O. CHAPMAN, PRESIDENT 





| NATIONAL RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA + SIOUX FALLS 








Operating in one of the greatest new wealth producing areas un the 
Unsled States Whare the vperd of the pinnoer stdl prevacts 
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ATLAS... 


. +. according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 


_ — = » seciga Our a 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our ~ ap teedhen 

Excellent territory still available in 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 


Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Texas and Washington. Write to— 


ally ey ." i 
tone | 


| 


JOHNSON D. HILL, Presipent he 





TULSA, OKLAHOMA 











PILGRIM 


44 L* me tell you about State 


Mutual’s modern develop- 
ment in program selling, recently intro- 
duced to our career associates. 

Our “Guide to Security” is a well 
designed programming procedure pro- 
viding field tested approaches and visual 
presentation of basic needs to set the 
objectives, supplemented by direct mail 
letters and proposal forms to present a 
complete sales story. Two years in prep- 
aration, it features a new Programming 
Course covering its principles and 
application. 

Naturally we are proud of the 
immediate impression “Guide to Se- 
curity” makes on prospects, but we 
are doubly pleased by the reactions 
of our field associates — ‘Easy to 
Use!” “Loaded with sales power!” 


STATE:-MU L-LIFE 


ASUNaIICe 


3 OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL—Continued 


Mount Morris, Il; Dr. Carl Eberach, Milwaukee 
surgeon and clinical professor of surgery at Marquette 
University; Arthur E. Pew, Jr., director and former 
vice-president of the Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, and 
Horace M. Benstead, vice-president and secretary of 
the Western Printing & Lithographing Co., Racine, 


‘ who is the hold-over member from the previous com 


mittee. 

This Examining Committee, which investigates and 
inquires into the policies and practices of the company 
and the activities of the departments in the home office, 
employs independent auditors and such other personnel 
as it needs to examine the company’s financial condition. 
The results are reported to the Board of Trustees and 
to all policyholders of the Northwestern Mutual each 
year in the annual statement. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Executive Changes Scheduled 


The board of directors of Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia has announced 
plans for major changes in the executive organization 
of the company to take effect January 1, 1953. 

Thomas A. Bradshaw, vice president and general 
counsel of the company and a member of the board, 
will become president, succeeding M. Albert Linton. 
Mr. Linton will become chairman of the board, a newly 
created office. He has been connected with the company 
for 42 years and has been president for 21 years. As 
president, Mr. Bradshaw will be the chief executive 
officer of the company. 

Mr. Bradshaw joined the Provident in December, 
1930 as a member of the legal staff. In 1942 he was 
made head of the company’s law division, succeeding 
Andrew J. Davis, the company’s senior vice president. 
In addition to serving as the Provident’s general coun- 
sel, Mr. Bradshaw also served as executive assistant 
to the president from 1946 until January, 1949, when 
he was elected vice president and general counsel. He 
became a member of the board of directors in 1949 and 
is also a director of the Philadelphia National Bank. 

It was also announced that Andrew J. Davis and 
Leonard C. Ashton, senior executive officers, will retire 
on January Ist under the company’s regular retirement 
program. 

Mr. Davis joined the Provident Mutual in 1912 and 
Mr. Ashton came with the Provident in 1913. 


+ 


PRUDENTIAL 


Women Retirement 


Women office employees of The Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. have been placed on the same retirement foot- 
ing—65 years of age—as the men under a new policy 
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announced in September. The new program eliminates 
the requirement that they must relinquish their positions 
after their 60th birthday and gives them the option to 
continue until 65, the same as has been the case for 
the men. 


\Women whose employment starts after December 
31 of this year, however, will retire on the first of the 
month following their 65th birthday. Those now em- 
ployed who had anticipated retirement upon reaching 
60 years, may request postponement until reaching 65. 
Those whose request is granted will retain all benefits 
previously earned and will earn additional benefits by 
reason of service after 60. 


“There are approximately 14,500 women office work- 
ers throughout the United States, Canada and Hawaii 
who are affected by the change,’ Ronald G. Stagg, 
Vice President in charge of General Office Administra- 
tion, pointed out. “That is almost one-third of Pru- 
dential’s entire personnel. 


“We have found that many women do not want to 
give up their positions when they reach 60. They are 
in good health, mentally alert and interested in keeping 
busy. 


“In recognition of this, we have fixed 65 as the 
normal retirement age. Those who want to retire at 60 
may do so.” 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 


Weekly Premium Field 


Southland Life Insurance Company began Weekly 
Premium operations in its Southwest Territory, Septem- 
ber 1, 1952, according to an announcement by John 
W. Carpenter, president. The first combination district 
office in the southwest area was established in the home 
office city with headquarters at 504 Jefferson Tower 
Building, Dallas 8, Texas. 


Continental Life 


John A. Copeland and William E. Lawty, veteran 
combination men from Southland Life’s own ranks, will 
direct operations in the new district. Mr. Copeland 
will be district manager and Mr. Lawty, superintendent. 

Southland Life has been actively engaged in Weekly 
Premium operations since the company purchased Con- 
tinental Life Insurance Company, Inc. of Washington, 
D. C., September 23, 1950. In this transaction South- 
land acquired over $158,000,000 of Weekly Premium 
insurance in force in addition to the Ordinary business. 
The newly acquired company operated in North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Maryland and the District of Columbia 
and combination activities were confined to those areas 
only for the following two years. Headquarters for 
Southland’s combination activities was left in the Wash- 
ington, D. C. Division office. 
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UNITED SERVICES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1625 EYE STREET, N. wy WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Non-restrictive type life insur- 
ance for officers, their wives and 
children. 


BROKERAGE BUSINESS NOT 
ACCEPTED. 


Board of Directors 


GENERAL CARL SPAATZ, U.S.A.F., Ret. 

VICE ADMIRAL HARRY G. HAMLET, U.S.C.G., Ret. 
VICE ADMIRAL CLARK H. WOODWARD, U.S.N., Ret. 
MAJOR GENERAL JAMES A. ULIO, U.S.A., Ret. 
BRIGADIER GENERAL MERRITT B. CURTIS, U.S.M.C., Ret. 
COLONEL F. GRANVILLE MUNSON, U.S.A., Ret., President 
THOMAS F. BOURKE, Executive Vice President 




















has been paid by the Sun Life of Canada 
to United States policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries during the nearly 60 years that 
the Company has been established in 
the United States. 


The efficient organization of the Sun Life 
of Canada extends over the greater part 
of the United States including Hawaii, 
with Branch Office and Agency personnel 
fully qualified to give prompt service 
and advice to all policyholders and 
others who are seeking planned protection 
through life assurance. 


SUN LIFE 
OF CANADA 
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Inspiration for 
an Industry ! 


Only a few years ago, a native Georgian, Dr. Charles Herty, 
envisioned multiple uses for the pine tree of the South. 
Through his experiments with sawdust and his pioneering of 
the reforestation of the South, Dr. Herty helped revolutionize 
the entire economy of the region. 

From his work has developed the multi-million dollar 
paper and paperboard industry which annually means more 
jobs and higher income to people throughout the South. 
Southern paper plants are currently shipping newsprint, cor- 
rugated cartons, kraft paper and other paper products for 
industrial uses to far-flung markets—another example of 
spectacular Southern progress. 

And through study and research, the Liberty Life organi- 
zation has constantly increased its ability to serve. Qualified 
representatives are assisting the people of the Southeast to 
obtain financial independence through the plan of life insur- 
ance best suited to their individual needs. 


LIBERTY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Founded 1905 Over $500,000,000 Insurance in Force 
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UNITED STATES LIFE 


Executive Changes 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the United 
States Life held in August, Roy Tuchbreiter, president 
of the Continental Assurance, Continental Casualty 
and the Transportation Insurance Company, was elected 
chairman of the board. At the same meeting Richard 
H. Belknap, Armand Summer and J. F. Welch, all 
Continental executives, were elected vice presidents of 
the United States Life. Each of these men, plus Howard 
C. Reeder, were also elected to the board of directors 
Richard H. Rhodebeck, president of the United States 
Life, is continuing in that capacity. 

In August, E. J. Moorhead, who came to the company 
from the Agency Management Association in 1948 and 
who has been executive vice president, tendered his 
resignation as of September 1. Mr. Moorhead, while 
at the Agency Management Association, authored sey 
eral publications dealing with agents and cost and, 
since his affiliation with the United States Life has been 
active in association work dealing with Section 213 and 
in the A. & H. field. At the time this was written he 
had made no announcement of future plans. 

In recognition of the important place business letters 
occupy in maintaining favorable public relations, the 
company recently ran a 12-week letter improvement 
program for a group of home office employees who 
correspond with policyowners and agencies. The course 
was conducted by J. Harold Janis, Professor of Business 
English in the School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance, New York University. 

At an organization meeting attended by over a 
hundred letter-writing staff members, Mr. Janis spoke 
on the importance of business correspondence in com 
municating facts with accuracy and clarity and stressed 
the oft-neglected purpose of making and keeping friends 
for the company. He then outlined the program oi 
group discussions, bulletins, and personal consultations 
Twenty executives, including three senior officers, 
took the course, just completed ; additional sessions are 
planned for other groups of U. S. Life correspondents. 

During the three-month program, students gathered 
for hour-and-a-half discussion meetings every two weeks 
to talk over principles and techniques of good business 
correspondence, “Better Letters” bulletins illustrating 
common errors and providing short exercises in expres 
sion are sent to students on alternate weeks. Later, 
these and other letters are examined in a personal con- 
sultation period with Mr. Janis. Textbook for the pro 
gram which was held on company time was the HAND- 
BOOK OF BUSINESS ENGLISH, of which Mr. 
Janis is a co-author, 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
Capital Now $10,000,000 


An amendment to the Articles of Incorporation of 
the Washington National Insurance Company, Evan 
ston, Illinois, has been approved ‘by J. Edward Day, 
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Director of the Illinois. Department of Insurance, 
whereby the company’s capital stock structure has been 
changed and now reflects capital of $10,000,000.00 in- 
stead of $7,500,000.00, This change is accomplished by 
transfer of funds from the surplus account to the 
capital stock account. 

kk. J. Wetterlund, President of the company, said 
that the action was taken to keep the capital structure 
in line with the company’s increased volume of business 
and also to provide additional safety margins for the 
benefit of policyowners. 


WEST COAST LIFE 


New Policies 


The West Coast Life Insurance Company has re- 
leased three new plans of insurance. 

The Select Whole Life (Preferred risk) non-partici- 
pating policy will be issued only to super-select lives in 
amounts between $10,000 and $100,000. 

The Commercial Life Fully Paid at Age 85 is issued 
in amounts of $5000 and over on both the participating 
and non-participating basis. This plan is issued sub- 
standard up to 500% of standard. 

Specimen premiums per $1000 are as follows: 


Commercial Life 


Select Whole Fully Paid @ 85 
Age Life Non-Par. Par. Non-Par. 
15 $10.77 $16.57 $13.55 
25 14.60 20.42 16.78 
35 20.50 26.99 22.59 
45 29.98 37.61 33.03 
55 46.01 56.86 50.35 
65 74.65 


Very low cost term insurance is now available under 
the new Single Premium 5 Year Term policy. It is 
issued to age 60 and, at issue ages 55 and under, it is 
renewable for one additional 5 year term at the premium 
for the attained age. The minimum amount is $5000 
and the maximum is $100,000. The policy has cash 
values equal to the full reserve. 

This policy is unique in the life insurance field. It 
was designed to help agents service a wider range 
of business insurance. 

Specimen premiums per $1000 are as follows: 


Single Premium 5 Year Term 


Single 

Age Premium 
25 $19.26 
35 27.15 
45 46.62 
55 96.70 


The underwriting rules have been revised to provide 
increased non-medical insurance to $7,500, increased 
limits for Additional Accidental Death benefits and 
raising the limiting ages at issue for certain plans of 
insurance. 
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INTEGRITY 


West Coast Life philoso- 
phy is based on the belief 
that Integrity is the best 
public relations...that West 
Coast Life insured have a 
right to expect that their 
policies will do all the 
Agent has promised. 


WEST COAST LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE . SAN FRANCISCO 
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Hospitalization—from ‘page 31 


Hospitals is over twenty-seven days. 
As an example, one case was re- 
ported where a man went to a Vet- 
erans hospital to have a ganglion re- 
moved from his finger. He was there 
for seven days, undergoing all sorts 
of examinations and tests, before he 
had this minor operation. After the 
ganglion was removed, he was kept 
in the hospital for an additional pe- 
riod of eleven days, making a total 
of eighteen days for this simple pro- 
cedure. 

Is it any wonder that the com- 
panies are beginning to question the 
wisdom of paying claims of this na- 
ture? No doubt such claims will 
increase as the years go by, thus 
creating a more serious problem than 
at present. 

There are numerous other mat- 
ters that are contributing to the up- 
ward trend of hospital expense 
claims, but there is not sufficient 
space to enumerate and discuss all 
of them. There is one other thing, 
however, that deserves serious con- 
sideration, and that is the matter 
of duplication of or excessive cover- 
age. It would appear that some un- 
derwriters are rather liberal in their 
handling of cases where the applicant 
already has substantial hospital ex- 
pense coverage and so indicates in 
the application. It is not uncommon 





... Of service. 





Edward R. Hodgkins 
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when a claim is presented to find 
that the insured is carrying three or 
four policies. The company that is- 
sued the first policy may have had 
no previous knowledge of the others 
but no doubt, in many instances, the 
companies issuing the later policies 
were informed of the existing cov- 
erage. 

A situation of this kind tends to 
increase both the period and the in- 
cidence of hospital confinement. 
Doubtless in many such cases there 
is also a tendency to increase the 
hospital charges. In cases of mod- 
erate severity the insured is able to 
actually realize a profit which, of 
course, constitutes a violation of one 
of the fundamental principles of un- 
derwriting. 

Now let us consider some of the 
things that can be and are being done 
to improve the situation. It cannot 
be denied that the insurance compa- 
nies are rendering a great service in 
their sincere efforts to meet the 
needs of all segments of our popula- 
tion with respect to necessary hos- 
pital and medical care. Experimenta- 
tion is being carried on with various 
types of policies, the most recent of 
which is concerned with the matter 
of major medical expense. It is 
hoped the insuring public will under- 
stand it is the earnest desire of the 
industry to furnish adequate cover- 
age at a reasonable cost. This is not 
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Ass a leader in the non-cancellable 
disability field, we invite comparisons of benefits . 


. . of premiums 


But we especially welcome your attention to 
the manner in which we treat the policyholder. 
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Agency representation in the 48 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii and Canada 
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possible, however, unless they also 
understand that the protection w: 
are affording must not be abused. 
The same understanding on the part 
of our doctors and hospitals is als« 
required. 


Responsibility 


The responsibility for the increas 
ing claim costs must not be placed 
entirely upon the insureds, the hos 
pitals, and the doctors. As previously 
mentioned, a physician recently ex 
pressed the opinion that the compa- 
nies themselves and some of their 
field representatives are partly re- 
sponsible. Perhaps our sales pro- 
grams and advertisements have in- 
fluenced people to believe that they 
are destined to require hospital con- 
finement not once but several times 
during their lifetime. 

We have quoted statistics concern 
ing the incidence of hospital con 
finement to convince them that they 
cannot escape. Naturally they get 
the idea that they are expected to 
utilize their policies at every oppor- 
tunity, regardless of the minor na- 
ture of the ailment. It is our respon- 
sibility to conduct our sales and pub- 
lic relations programs in such a man- 
ner that people will have a better 
understanding of the real purpose of 
hospital and medical expense insur- 
ance. 

It is also suggested that we en- 
deavor to improve our relations with 
the doctors and hospitals. We all 
realize that they have their problems 
just as we have ours. Joint meetings 
might be and, as a matter of fact, are 
being held for the purpose of dis- 
cussing these problems so that each 
group may have a better understand 
ing and appreciation of the difficul- 
ties and problems of the other. It 
has been suggested by one speaker 
on this subject that our field repre- 
sentatives should visit and become 
acquainted with the doctors and hos- 
pital administrators in their terri- 
tories so that there might be a more 
personal relationship between the 
doctors, the hospitals, and the com- 
panies. This would no doubt tend 
to create a better spirit of coopera 
tion. 

With reference to the matter of 
duplication or excessive coverage the 
question has been raised as to the 
advisability of including a proration 
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gramming, are Pacific Mutual’s complete personal pro- 


tection plans. One reason— ACCIDENT & SICKNESS DISABILITY 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE—LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





Doing business through General Agencies in 41 states and the District of Columbia 


INCOME puts living action into cold-figure analysis. 








clause in hospital expense policies. 
Apparently very few companies are 
using such a clause at the present 
time. Policies vary to such an ex- 
tent, however, that it would be a 
difficult matter to prorate a hospital 
claim. It is believed that the estab- 
lishment of a limit of participation 
would be a better solution of this 
problem, although in the absence of 
a proration clause this would not re- 
lieve the company in the event of 
additional coverage without notice. 
This would seem to be an individual 
underwriting problem. 

One matter that has not been pre- 
viously mentioned in this discussion 
deserves some consideration. That 
is the question of pre-existing con- 
ditions. This has doubtless been 
an important factor in the upward 
claim trend. In some cases this is 
due to careless underwriting on the 
part of the agent, and in other cases 
it is due to the withholding of in- 
formation on the part of the appli- 
cant. We must all recognize that 
fact that we are paying many claims 
for conditions that existed before 
the policy was applied for. Our 
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agents should be impressed wtih the 
importance of making every effort 
to secure from the applicant all 
medical information material to the 
risk. Likewise the agent should im- 
press the applicant with the necessity 


‘of giving complete information and 


let him understand that pre-existing 
conditions are not covered. This is 
another underwriting problem that 
must be solved by each individual 
company. 


What Is It? 


Questions have arisen from time 
to time as to what constitutes a hos- 
pital. This is beginning to create 
somewhat of a problem because of 
the establishment of a great number 
of clinics throughout the country. 
Most policies simply provide pay- 
ment for confinement in a hospital 
or a “lawfully operated” hospital ; 
some few are still providing for pay- 
ment in a “recognized hospital” but 
this raises the question by whom the 
hospital must be recognized. Per- 
haps it would be advisable to make 
our policies more clear on this point. 


It is not known whether the pay- 
ment of claims for confinement in 
Veterans Hospitals has materially 
affected loss ratios. It would not 
appear to be too serious a problem 
at present, but the incidence of such 
confinements will doubtless increase 
and the problem may become of 
greater concern. 

The insurance industry is con- 
stantly striving to render more ef- 
ficient and more complete hospital 
and medical expense service to as 
many persons as possible. The com- 
ments and suggestions included in 
this discussion are not to be con- 
strued as questioning the integrity or 
sincerity of any group or groups. 
The purpose of the discussion is 
simply to call attention to some of 
the problems with which we in the 
industry are confronted. Some of 
these problems we must solve our- 
selves, but others can only be solved 
with the cooperation of other inter- 
ested groups. With the proper co- 
operation and understanding, there 
is every reason to believe that they 
will be worked out to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. 
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SUPERVISION THROUGH RECORDS 


UPERVISION Through Ree- 

ords, a new management book- 
let which illustrates how the manager 
can direct his supervisory activity 
by maintaining records of his agents’ 
progress, has been published by the 
Agency Management Association. 

Written on the principle that 
“Supervision is based on knowledge, 
knowledge is based on facts, and 
facts are based on records,” the book 
presents 12 field-tested record forms 
and explains their use. 

The 12 forms were incorporated 
in the book after months of review 
of dozens of agency supervisory 
plans by the LIAMA Company Re- 
lations Division staff. Each is photo- 
graphed and its use described in de- 
tail. Results achieved by general 
agents and managers throughout the 
country are cited. 


Contents 


Included are: a chart for analyz- 
ing the performance of each man 


in the agency; a bar graph of 
agency strengths and weaknesses ; an 
agent’s diagnosis chart in which he 
scores himself on his habits and 
skills; an agent’s progress chart; a 
weekly survey of prospecting and 
selling activity; a quarterly super- 
vision check list; a weekly sales 
comparison sheet; an analysis of 
the agent’s work; a scoring chart 
for sales demonstrations ; a guide for 
coaching on the job; a coaching on 
the job report; and a supervision 
activity record. 

Emphasis is placed on organizing, 
analyzing and interpreting the facts 
obtained from these records in terms 
of definite plans for improving an 
agent’s performance. New and es- 
tablished field managers are re- 
minded that similar forms which 
may be furnished by their com- 
panies can do the same job as those 
illustrated in the book if they are 
properly used. 

Supervision Through Records 
also contains an analysis of the 
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cumulative weekly records of 926 
agents who attended the Life Insur 
ance Marketing Institute at Pur 
due University during 1945-195] 
as an example of how facts can he 
used to gain insight into the causes 
of an agent’s good or poor perform 
ance. 

Compiled by Brice F. Mckuen, 
Senior Consultant, the new man 
agement book has been sent to mem- 
ber companies and to Manager's 
Handbook subscribers. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the August 
issue, the following companies 
have expanded, as indicated : 


All American Assurance (Ia.) in 
Oklahoma 

American Bankers Life (Fla.) in 
Delaware 

American Home Life (Kans.) in 
Oklahoma 

American Life ( Ala.) in Canal Zone 

Sankers Life & Casualty (Ill.) in 
Nevada, Utah and Washington 

Canada Life in Washington 

College Life (Ind.) in Utah 

Colorado Credit Life in Washington 

Columbus National (Ga.) in Ar- 
kansas 

Franklin Life (TIIl.) 
States 

Girard Life (Texas) in Washington 

Guaranty Trust Life (Ill) in In 
diana 

Homesteaders Life Company (la.) 
in Montana and North Dakota 

International Life (Texas) in Flor 


All N. Eng. 


ida 
Lincoln Mutual Life (Neb.) in 
Missouri 


Midwestern United Life (Ind.) in 
Virginia 

Minnesota Mutual in Quebec 

Mutual Service Life (Minn.) in 
Kansas 

National Old Line Life (Ark.) in 
Oklahoma 

North Amer. Reassurance ( N.Y.) 
in Aykansas 

Northwestern Mutual Life (Wisc. ) 
in South Carolina 

Pyramid Life (Kans.) in Nebraska 

Service Life (Texas) in Alaska 

Standard Life & Accident (Okla. ) 
in Missouri 

Time Life (Texas) in Canal Zone 

United Services Life (D.C.) in 
Georgia and Indiana 
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MORTALITY DOWN 
Dario among Industrial pol- 


icyholders were at a slightly 
lower rate during the first six 
months of this year than during 
the corresponding period of 1951, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany statisticians reported in Au- 
gust. 

The two rates were 680 and 685 
per 100,000, — respectively—both 
above the all-time low of 667 es- 
tablished in 1950. 

The lower 1952 rate is due to 
the new minimum death rate for fe- 
males. The over-all death rate for 
males was about the same as last 
year's, although there was a decline 
at the main military ages because 
of the decreased tempo of the fight- 
ing in Korea. 


Factors Involved 


Among the factors accounting for 
the favorable current record, the 
statisticians said, are the declines 
in mortality from pneumonia and 
influenza, tuberculosis, diabetes, and 
syphilis. The tuberculosis death rate 
fell to a new low, and is now only 
half the rate of five years ago. 
Reflecting the effectiveness of the 
antibiotics, the death rate from 
pneumonia and influenza as a group 
dropped nine percent during the 
January-June period as compared 
to the 1951 rate. 

In spite of the fact that several 
of the childhood diseases—such as 
measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
and whooping cough—have been 
more prevalent this year, the death 
rates from these diseases showed 
only a very slight increase. Deaths 
from cancer, including leukemia 
and Hodgkin’s disease, also. in- 
creased slightly, but the cardio- 
vascular-renal diseases recorded a 
small decrease. 

“The death toll from accidents is 
somewhat higher this year than 
last,” the statisticians added. ‘Part 
of this rise is attributable to the in- 
crease in motor vehicle accident 
fatalities. The other external causes 
of death—suicide, homicide, and 
war deaths—register a lower death 
rate than a year ago. For the first 
six months of 1952 the rate from 
war deaths (enemy action) was 2.3 
per 100,000; in the corresponding 


period of 1951 it was 6.7.” 
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nsurance companies 
are like autos |... 
ttow come ? 


From an agent's point of view, any insurance company (like any auto) will take 
him someplace. The right choice depends upon individual taste . . . some 


companies take you where you want to go faster . 
. some have desirable features not found in others. 


lf you want Speed . . . WNL is one of the fastest-growing companies in the 
middle-west! If you want Stability, excellent Service, extra ordinary Features, 
complete sales Tools, ask the man who has them—ask your nearest WNL agent! 
Or write to our Director of Agencies, Wm. J. W. Merritt C.L.U. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


General Agency Openings in: Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota 






. . some are larger than others 








RECORDED TRAINING 


ELIEVED to be a pioneer step 
B:. life insurance field training 
methods, complete sales training 
packages containing recorded sales 
presentations and other pertinent 
selling aids are being distributed to 


Occidental Life Insurance Company 


of California’s field force in the 
United States. 

Prepared under the direction of 
Lester S. Roscoe, C.L.U., director 
of Occidental’s field training depart- 
ment, the sales albums are designed 
to instruct, inform, and motivate as 
well as to provide the agent with 
an organized sales presentation. 


Three Albums 


Three albums, covering Occi- 
dental’s Multiple Benefit Savings 
plan, Optional Endowment plan, and 
Mortgage Protection plan, have al- 
ready been distributed or made avail- 
able to fieldmen, and the series will 
eventually cover most of the firm’s 
rate book. Included with the re- 
cordings in the sales training kit are 
appropriate direct mail material, 
sample policies, sales presentation 


brochures and a complete script of 
the recorded sales talks. 

As part of its program to en- 
courage full use of the new materi- 
als, Occidental has made three-speed 
record players available to general 
agents and managers. The recorded 
talks are set up as panel discussions 
and cover (1) the market (2) su- 
periority over other plans (3) find- 
ing prospects (4) selling the inter- 
view, and (5) the actual sales pres- 
entation to the prospect. 


Saves Time 


Initial effect of this new sales aid 
in Occidental’s field training pro- 
gram has been to cut down the 
length of time usually necessary to 
familiarize its representatives with 
new insurance plans and material. 
Formerly, much of the general 
agent’s or branch manager’s time 
was devoted to training his staffmen, 
or going over their sales presenta- 
tions prior to actual contact work 
in the field. Now, agencies report 
that training periods have been ma- 
terially shortened, leaving the gen- 
eral agent and branch manager with 
more time available for other duties. 
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experienced lay underwriters, each 
assisted by every other department 
within the company and_ all 
strengthened by intelligent collabo- 
ration throughout the whole insti- 
tution of life insurance.” 

We have grasped our opportuni- 
ties and abundantly demonstrated 
our capacity to assume and to hold 
greater responsibility. Perhaps we 
would be guilty of smugness if we 
did not frankly and honestly admit 
we have missed the boat here and 
there, yet we can still take pride in 
what we have accomplished, not only 
in our individual companies, but in 
the formation as well of the two 
home office underwriting organiza- 
tions. In addition many local asso- 
ciations have been organized in 
recent years, which have imple- 
mented the work of the larger ones. 
We should encourage the formation 
of more of them. The programs of 
these associations have added to the 
underwriter’s acquired experience a 
storehouse of valuable underwriting 
information, and none should fail to 
take full advantage of it. 


“Each is given a bag of tools 

A shapeless mass 

A book of rules ; 

And each must make, 

Ere life is flown, 

A stumbling block 

Or a stepping stone.” 
We have the tools available. Let’s 
make the most of them for success 
in our individual and _ collective 
endeavors. 

The average agent today is also 

a much better informed insurance 
man than he was thirty years ago. 
Companies have long since aban- 
doned the practice of appointing 
men who were failures in other lines 
and turned to life insurance only to 
tide themselves over until another 
salaried job could be obtained. He 
is well educated, well trained (some 
thoroughly so), and highly indoc- 
trinated in life insurance practices. 
He is an astute business man, who 
has made the selling of life insurance 
a career. He possesses a fund of 
technical underwriting knowledge, 
knows his own and other companies’ 
practices in matters pertaining to 


From Sharpe's “Stumbling Block or Stepping 
Stone.” 


our particular line of work, and if 
we are not on our toes and kee 
ourselves better informed than he is 
we are likely to find ourselves in 
hot water—but deep. That is all to 
the good, as I see it, because it gives 
us another challenge to keep ahead. 
Our jobs are to some extent made 
easier because of a better-informed 
agency force. They, too, have con- 
tributed their share to improved 
mortality experiences and to higher 
persistency because of the generally 
better grade of business than was 
written thirty years ago. It is also 
my opinion that the average agent 
regards the home office underwriter 
in a much more favorable and kindly 
light than he did thirty years ago. 
We cannot do too much to foster a 
spirit of friendship and helpful co- 
operation with our field forces and 
to justify their good opinions. 

The art of salesmanship is often 
lacking in the home office under- 
writer. It is a highly important 
qualification for our job, and we 
should all strive to develop it to a 
high degree. To be successful we 
must sell ourselves and our decisions 
to our representatives and_ their 














Young Ideas 


“Grow old along with me,” said the poet, “the best 
is yet to be.” 


That’s certainly true for National Old Line agents as 
our startling pattern of growth shows. 


But it’s young ideas guided by more than 26 years of 
experience that makes this growth possible. National 
Old Line agents are not just looking towards the end 
of the line. They’re constantly meeting challenges 

. and earning their rewards . . . all along the way. 


One good reason is: “With no exceptions, the generosity 
of the Agency Contracts of the NATIONAL OLD LINE 
is unequaled, not alone in percentages of commissions; 
but in longevity of renewals, and in retirement, death, 
and disability benefits.” 


Now operating in the States of Arkansas, Arizona, Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Vir- 
ginia. 


“More than a Quarter-Century of Service” 
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in Assets for their benefit 


facilities—for those qualified. 
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Fifty -Ninth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$181,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $79,000,000 
. . Policies in 
force number 102,500 and Insurance in force 
is over $217,000,000 . .. The State Life offers 
splendid Agency Opportunities—with liberal 


contract, and up-to-date training and service 


THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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Surplus 
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OPPORTUNITY 


It will only take about five minutes of your 
time to request a specimen copy of our gen- 
eral agent’s contract. Five minutes so spent 
could result in many thousands of dollars 
of additional income down the road. This 
contract, together with everything back of it, 
affords a genuine opportunity. Southern Life 
writes all lines except industrial insurance. 
It is worth something to be able to place 
your entire writings in one company. 


A sound growing company: 


Insurance in Force ....... $51,000,000 
ME vcowasiae coenss cues 3,350,000 
Se a eee 350,000 


Mail your request to 
RANKIN BURNS, President 
SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
1197 PEACHTREE STREET, N. E. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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clients. This makes for good public 
relations, which are also a MUST 
for our jobs. In this connection I 
would like to make one simple sug- 
gestion. It will probably not be a 
new or novel one to many of you. 
One way to make a friend and help 
an agent to deliver a rated policy 
is to take the trouble when making 
a substandard offer to write a warm 
personal letter explaining the rea- 
sons for the rating, if other than 
confidential. When the impairment 
is one for which a better rating might 
be expected in future, give the agent 
such information and the applicant 
the encouragement which will con- 
tribute to his acceptance. Often un- 
der the pressure of the day’s work it 
is easy to overlook these little things 
which mean so much to the agent. 
He will generally be grateful for 
your trouble and will respond in a 
way that will make you feel you have 
been of real service. It’s just good 
salesmanship on your part to do 
these things. Believe me when I tell 
you this will pay good dividends on 
a very small investment. 

To the young underwriters I 
especially wish to give a word of 
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encouragement. Underwriting is a 
fascinating subject and should re- 
ward you well in satisfaction of 
knowledge gained and applied in 
useful service, provided you devote 
yourselves assiduously to the study 
of all its phases. As the English poet 
Alexander Pope said in his Moral 
Essays to Mr. Addison: 
“A little learning is a dangerous 
thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian 
spring ; 
There shallow draughts intoxicate 
the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us 
again.” 
Let it not be said of you that you 
acquired too little, or that you 
acquired much of it too late. Seek 
additional responsibility rather than 
wait for it to be offered; grasp it 
with open arms when it is given, and 
never lean on another as upon a 
crutch. Only in this way will self- 
confidence, which is essential to the 
discharge of your underwriting 
duties, be developed. 
To both young and older under- 
writers let me urge an approach to 
your problems always with an open 


mind. Reluctance to accept new 
ideas, and unwillingness to change 
your mind whenever new evidence 
warrants a change, should not be 
one of your besetting sins. 

While our positions and stature 
in our companies and in the industry 
are much improved over what they 
were thirty years ago, there is yet 
much that we can do to consolidate 
our gains. This will need be accom- 
plished by our individual efforts and 
by the future course of this Institute 
and of our older brother, the 
HOLUA. Underwriters will be 
better qualified for their jobs by 
acquiring a broader knowledge of 
all phases of the life insurance busi- 
ness, and.I think it is along these 
lines that the two associations can 
render great assistance. I recognize 
that underwriting should always 
command first and the greatest 
attention. The time has arrived, 
however, when we should extend our 
horizons. 

Self-criticism in my opinion is a 
virtue provided it does not lead to 
morbidity or tend to weaken self- 
confidence, and I am sure there is no 


(Continued on the next page) 
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danger in this regard in what I am 
about to say. Neither do I imply 
criticism of this or any other under- 
writing organization, for I do not 
entertain the slightest thought of 
anything derogatory to our past 
accomplishments. On the contrary 
I have nothing but praise for what 
has_ been We should not 
hesitate to take stock at intervals in 


done. 


a very critical manner to determine 
whether we have filled all the needs 
of the home office underwriters in 
past programs. I feel sure there are 
some who may think we have not 
and that some new approach can be 
made. Personally, I believe there are 
certain basic things that might well 
be reviewed in our attempt to “in- 
crease the scope and knowledge of 
underwriting principles,” which is 
the purpose of this organization as 





BASIC TR 


is as much a part of each 


field associate's introduc- 
tion to career life under- 


INING 


writing as is the rate book. 
Granted an Award of Excel- 
lence by the Life Advertisers 
Association, the Company's 
Basig Training Course informs and 


cia 


for future coordinated 
study and devel- 
opment. 


instrycts the newly inducted asso- 

Se Neading him into immediate 
and profitable production. It 
forms a solid foundation 








EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 





expressed in its constitution. I there 
fore have the temerity to suggest to 
you and to my successors in office 
the thought that as we are cogs in 
one big home office wheel we should 
feature more frequently in future 
programs speakers on all phases of 
the life insurance business ;—execu- 
tive, agency, medical, actuarial, in- 
vestment, legal, claim, personnel, 
policyholders’ service, public rela- 
tions, correspondence, etc. We have, 
[ know, from time to time fea- 
tured speakers from some of these 
branches of our business. My prin- 
cipal point is that we should do so 
more frequently, even if this entails 
sacrifice of some of the time allotted 
to the Case Clinics and Open 
Forums, which we all enjoy so 
much. 
problems the greater information we 


The more we know of their 


will possess and the better prepared 
we will be to co-ordinate our plans 
and policies with those of other 
departments to effect a well-balanced 
and smoothly-functioning home of- 
fice machine. 


Future 


The future will offer many fresh 
challenges and you must be prepared 
to meet them as you have done in 
the past. In conclusion, I urge you 
to face the future with confidence, 
attack your problems with the en- 
thusiasm of youth and the mature 
judgment of the seasoned under- 
writer. Above all, give your full 
support to the officers and executive 
committee of this fine organization 
by responding cheerfully to any call 
for assistance that may be made 
upon you. Remember as it is written 
in the Book of Luke 6:38: 

“". . give and it will be given to 

you ; good measure, pressed down, 

shaken together, running 

. .. For the measure you give 

will be the measure you get back.” 

From Institute of Home Office Underwriters 
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The best way to get real enjoyment out 
of the garden is to put on a wide straw 
hat, dress in loosefitting clothes, hold a 
little trowel in one hand and a cool drink 
in the other, and tell the man where to dig. 


“What nationality were Adam and Eve?" 

“Undoubtedly they were Soviet citizens; 
they had nothing to wear, nothing to eai 
but an apple, and lived in paradise.” 


Scene in an English barroom: 
Bonnie: "'‘allo, 'elen. Are you ‘aving one?’ 
Helen: "No, its just the cut of me coat.” 
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